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No Union with Slaveholders! § 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
fa" ‘ Yes! 17 CaNNoT BE DENIFD—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as @ condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
staves. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—an 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons . . . .. in fact, the oppressor repre- 
senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 
riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 
government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
majority in the slave representation over that of the 
free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 


gf In the columns of Tue Lipenator, both sides of) *” ase VATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 

* ogestion are impartially allowed a hearing. = * e- = se OF THE NATIOKAL GOVERNMENT.’—John Quincy Adams. 
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SELECTIONS. 


» mass 


sgCESSION oP THE SOUTH FROM THE 


NORTH. 


viversary of West India Emancipation was cel- 


meeting at Flushing, (Long Island,) 


“ f Augast, under the auspices of the New 


my yolce 


- Indeed, 


{nti-Slavery Society. The meeting having 
iby Wrenram Lioyp Garrison, he was 

y Mrs “ERNESTINE L. Rose, who said— 

—| can hardly leave this place without 

in unison with those who have 

the exercises of this cele- 


: would not appear to me com plete, without 


la (Applause ) 


republican } 


fi 


rable diet 


was t 


pendence —} 


4 


she nay 


losirahle 


e utterance o 


ngs has s} 


ves. b 


oman raise her yoice in this great and no- 


(applause); for when has any good 
1 effected without her co-operation? We 
told. to-day, that it was a woman that 
if t Brit tin to its very centre, before 
tion could be effected in her colonies. 


wust go hand in hand with man in every 


cause, if success would be insured. 
ittend some anniversaries ; I think the 
ry beneficial. Many such are celebrated 
intry. New Eagland celebrates the an- 
the landing of the Pilgrim Fathers, 

- for when those Pilgrim Fathers 
ve shores, it was to obtain that civil 
reedom which was denied them in the 
and in so furas the same free- 
for all, it is perfectly right and 
ir descendants should keep the an- 

f the landing of their ancestors. 
tend these anniversaries, I doubt 
ial hearts and grateful memories ; and 
im not myself an American by birth, 
er had the pleasure of attending such 

‘ yet my heart is always with those 
they hail a day of freedom But there 
nniversaries kept in this country, one of 
resume you all love to celebrate; and 
; inniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 


untry 


That great and glorious day did not 
tgave to the world a great trath—that 
rn free and equal, and are therefore 

to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
My heart always rejoices in that day, 
| never forget the emotions I felt when T 
sod its celebration in this country. It 


to me as if the sun shone brighter, the birds 


ter, the grass grew greener. Everything 
med transformed from deformity to 


\h, were only that great, noble truth of 


ion of Independence carried out, as it 
be, there would be no need of our meeting 
Then indeed might we 
when the Fourth of July arrives. But 


ritis carried out or not, the truth remains 


\las! that it should come up in judg- 
fore this great nation! But though [ re- 


n that great day comes round, [ cannot 


trasting, as | sit here to-day, the event 
that commemorates with the one which we 
lay to commemorate. All my feelings 


» republican ; 
y nature ; 


I may say I ama 
butin comparison to the lib- 


1 of 800,000 slaves, the Deelaration of Inde- 


falls into utter insignifieance. (Ap- 
[t falls short, just as theory falls short 

(Applause.) There is almost an im- 
between the two. The one 
f a great truth, that will last 
the other was a practical application of 
lifferent the results! the Declaration of 
as it yet abolished Slavery! . But 


listance 


tact of the emancipation of 800,000 hu- 


»wn to the’ world that the Afri- 
only capable of taking care of 
's, but are capable of enjoying peacefully 
liberty and as much freedom as the white 
t has done far more towards the 


ire not 


nus | 


| freedom—towards emancipation from all 
i slavery 
e did. (Applause.) 


Inde- 
For in spite of that 
in sadness and sorrow do I say it— 


—than the Declaration of 


is 


ted States of America are guilty of outrage 


teereaney to their own principles in retain- 


shay 8 


rki 


sanity 
Magen \ 
8.) I eo foe em ¢ > . i 

| 0d black £9 for emancipation of all kinds—white 


Duack 
’ 


iV 9 2 
tion. } 


» and fed them wit 


less slavery—(applause) ; for what |error and absurdity to suppose that the South is 
: jever going to forsake the North. : 
‘p, that is not slavery; for many of \to go! It wasa sheer political trick, raised for | Undergro : 
\the purpose of making political capital, when our | with her infant, a child of two months. 


» t} 


wishiy 


ted 
‘ man ind the white man are equally the chil- 


nator 
itt 


tere, or T will go yonder.’ 
Sly, ‘My ' 
thelong to himself, 
anyé 


ule 


“? of slavery fre 
do not belong to an 
My fri, i j 

Im ad by my side said 
Cat w " 


him ¢ 


} 
a my whole 


~e, ID Iny @ 

ay . ‘ 
r ’ inheriting 

ha 


be 
no si 
te are 


while Great Britain, without that 
iving yet a great deal of oppres- 
yranny in her midst, has shown a noble 

to the worldin emancipating all her chat- 
impossible for us, as finite beings, 

* Uthhost streteh of the imagination, to 
: lepth and immensity of the horrors 

} would that, instead of speaking and 
lay, we could all sit down in perfect 
every one of us ask ourselves 

a slave '—what is it to emancipate 

We have the evil 
it daily and hourly before us ; 


} 
\ 1 and 


| thousand slaves ? 
we see 


What is it to be a slave? 
file » _: 
dily, mentally, or morally——thatis 


Ay, 
told they —_ them sitting on a sofa 

1 the best of the land, it 
ty mean? To work hard, to fare ill, to 


n aud women have to work hard, have 


| to-day.’ 











| very. 
| products, the slaveholders would have either to go 
|to work to feed their slaves or free them. 
|for working, there was an entire inability on the 
| part of the slavebolder. 
inactive, lazy, unfortunate creature, and with all 
her heart and soul she pitied him. 


the curse of Slavery upon it. 
asked me at the South, what I thought, on the 


| feathers.’ 





Humanity, the great mother of all, has thrown 
around us ties, sympathies and feelings which are 
more endearing, more effectual, and more noble, 
than any other that have ever bound man to man. 

Our friend who has addressed you to-day, has 
mentioned the fact that the opposersof emancipa- 
tion are fearful that the South will not trade with 
the North. No greater folly was ever conceived. 
The South forsake the North! What will they do? 
Six years ago, | was in Columbia, S.C. A sena- 
tor, returning from Washington, made a speech 
there, in which he talked a great deal about Ab- 
olitionists and Disunionists of the North. A 


young lawyer, who boarded at the same hotel where jin behalf of the Rev. D. D. 





THE REV. ORVILLE DEWEY. 


‘ The Rey. Dr, Orville Dewey some time since re- 
signed his nayalsinecure. Mr. Fillmore made him 
a Chaplain in the Navy, at an annual compensation 
of $1,500, for which he did not preach a single 
sermon, or do any other duty daring the years he 
held the office, except very regularly to draw the 
pay!!! This is the first instance in the history of 
the Government of the United States, in which 
office has been utterly and wholly a sinecure.’ 

We find the above paragraph in the Utica Daily 


Gazetie, without one word of defence or explanation 
What changes a few 


I stopped, came home full of these ideas, and com- | flecting months bring about !—Two years since, it 


menced a conversation with me on the subject of | was discovered that the Union (and Slavery) was 
{slavery ; and he was so full, that he could scarce- | in danger, and the Gazette was loud in its praises 
jly find time to express his indignation. 


want the North,’ said he— we are independent of | 


* We don’t | 


of ‘Rey. Dr. Orville Dewey,’ and others of that 
ilk, who disgraced their profession by becoming 


the North, and we ean afford to dissolve the Union | hired apologists of Slavery propagandists ; the pul- 


knew he would run himself out. 


(Laughter.) 


the North? 
sors’ Northern men. 
bedeck yout Northern laborers. 

much of the food that nourishes yout 
men. 


laughter.) 


‘ Just rémember, my dear Sir,’ said I, | 
/ 


(Laughter.) From him who first taught you your | 


jalphabet, to the professor who gave the finish to | 
your education, and taught vou to make black ap-| we fear, that many others, besides Rev. Dr. Dewey, 
pear white, they were all Northern men. Never- | prostituted their calling and position to the use of 
theless, I don’t want to see the Union dissolved; |the Slaye Power for a consideration. — Roman 
|for as long as we are united, we have an influence | Citizen. 

over you ; indeed, you stand so greatly in need of 
us, that I should be very sorry to leave you.’ | 
(Laughter.) 


{ 


j 
Mrs. R. here made an appoal in behalf of the prin- | 


Not being able to find a market for their 
And as 
He was a poor, miserable, 


(Laughter.) 
When I first stepped on slave soil, said she, I read 
A gentleman once 
whole, of South Carolina. TI told him: «I am sor- | 
in the means of civilization.’ (Laughter.) He} 
wanted to know why I thought so. I said: ‘ The} 


for if industry and the mechanical arts are the} 
great criterion of civilization, (and I believe they | 
are,) then certainly the slaves are the only civiliz- | 


(Laughter.) (ln Charleston, and Columbia, 8. C., | 
the slaves are painters, glaziers, carpenters and | 
masons ; in fact, all the trades are filled with slaves. 

The owners cannot do any kind of manual labor, 

because it is disgraceful, so that everything is done | 
by slaves.) He told me I had to thank my stars | 
for being a woman. (Langhter.) I said L always | 


|thanked my stars for being a woman, (renewed | 


laughter,) but I wanted to know wherein I had to | 
thank my stars in that particular instance. Said 
he, ‘ Our State has made provision for many cases, | 
but not forall. For instanee—when we catch a| 
good Abolitionist, we give him a coat of tar and | 
(Laughter.) I then told him that, as 
fur me, I was an Abolitionist in the fullest sense of 
the word, (applause,) and be I a woman or not, 
said I, you are so exceedingly lazy and inactive 
here, that it would be an act of charity to give you 
something to do, were it even to give mea coat of 
tar and feathers. (Great laughter and applause.) 
To say that he was enraged would express no idea 
whatever. (Laughter.) Then I said to him,‘ My 
dear sir, you have to thank yourself for this alter- 
cation: I did not begin it ; I knew your weak spot, 
and did not wish to touch it. (Laughter.) 
thought that I would be a coward and recreant to 
my sentiments. I tell you, sir, that if [ had never 
been an Abolitionist before, I would have become 


Ilet him go on for some time, for I} pits of these immaculate 
(Laughter.) | 
After he had done so, I told him I did not wish to | 
have the Union dissolved; I would like to stick to | 
you, beeause you need us. 
asked him, * Wherein could you be independent of | recipients of ‘ A Sermon’ by the same Rev. Dr., in 
Who are your teachers and profes-| which the duty of every citizen to assist in enfore- 
Who weave your cloth and | 
Who grow | 

Northern | 
(Indeed, so greatly impoverished is the | generate. ~ 
jland in the South, that it is a positive fact, that I 
jonce saw a cow held up while she was fed.) (Great |} Authority,’ from Washington, and the Gazette 


T then! 


fou | nN 
junmanly, and disgracefully unworthy of the office 





one here, and you would have helped to make me 
one.” (Applause.) Leta Northern man or woman 
go to the South, and the moment they touch the 
slave soil, they are looked upon as if they had come 


you alone, no matter how silent you may be ; they 
will commence to draw you out and discover what 


your principles are. And it is a shame to acknow- | 
| ledge it, they find too many cowards from the North, - 
© Secome accustomed to it; we talk about | who are recreant to their own principles ; and havy- | the member from Danvers. ‘ A fellow feeling makes 
ee? Comprehend it--do we realize it— |ing succeeded so many times with persons of this 
. Not to |character, they think they can always succee 


j to the authorship of the article. 
Lever, sir, descend low enough to call her Mr. Put- 


nam. 
| prepared to steal negroes, and they never will let | 


| feeble sneer at a woman, "as 
| It is probable that the tone and temper exhibited 


j.— | te learn that there is another man in 


ivines were turned into 
rostrums from whence they tried to prove that 
Slavery was a heaven-ordained institution, and 
denounced all who believed in a ‘ Higher Law’ than 
those formed by man. We were among the honored 


ing the Fugitive Slave Law, and acquiesce in the 
Compromise Measures, was enforced with all the 
fervor that a $1,500 Chaplain’s sinecure could 

But now there is no more fut advertising ‘ By 


echoes the sneers of those who despise the efforts of 


|‘ that from your head to your feet, you were manu- | Dr. Orville Dewey for receiving $1,500 a year from 
lfactured at the North, direetly or indirectly. | the General Government, for which he rendered no 


services. If the secrets of the Public Departments 
at Washington were revealed, it would be found, 


— 


Coverrestes or Desare. The other day; in the 
Convention, while the subject of Harvard Univer- 
sity was under consideration, Rev. Mr. Braman, 


jciple of refusing to consume slave products, believ- jof Danvers, wandered out of his course of remark 
jing it would have a great tendency to abolish Sla-| for the purpose, as it seemed, 6f attempting a lit- 
| tle ridicule upon those who had petitioned .for the 


enfranchisement of women. In this parpose, he 
alluded to ‘ Mr. Luey Stone’ and * Miss Wendell 
Phillips’—a slar unbecoming alike one of his cloth 
and the body of which he isa member. Hon. Rod- 


jney French, of New Bodford, however, promptly 
| noticed the affront, and, like a true gentleman, re- 


plied in the following terms :— 


‘I regret, sir, that any gentleman upon this floor, 
any member of this Convention, should undertak 


ry to say that you area century, at least, behind | to hold up to ridicule the lady and gentleman who 


had the honor of appearing before the Committee 
on the Qualification of Voters ; but they need no 


only civilization you have exists among your slaves ; defender in me—for if that lady and that gentle- 


man were here, and had an opportanity of defend- 
ing themselves, [ran no risk in saying that no 
member of this Convention would envy the posi- 


ed ones among you, because they do all the work. ’ | tion of the delegate from Danvers, who so irrever- 


ently attacked them. There are gentlemen whose 
position enables them to say what they please, in 
many places, and no reply can be made. It is not 
so here. Let me say through you, sir, therefore, 
to that gentleman, that although he may slander 
and hold them up to ridicule, and attempt to excite 
the mirth of this body by saying ‘*.Mr. Lucy Stone’’ 
and ‘* Miss Wendell Phillips, ’’ he is powerless to 
reproach them.’ 


In a speech before the same Convention, respect- 
ing the government of Harvard University, Hon. 
Henry Wilson, referring to Prof. Bowen, the sym- 
pathizer with Austria as against Hungary, said— 


‘Smarting under Mrs. Putnam's exposure of his 
gross ignorance, falsifications and misquotations, 
he came out in two rejoinders in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. They were scandalously abusive of Mrs. 
Putnam, accusing her of * vanity’ or ‘ hardihood 
and recklessness’—of ‘ ny ignorance of his- 
tory and every other subject, &kcept a knowledge of 
the Magyar language’—and lastly of having ‘ delib- 
erately forged historical statements, in order to 
damage his reputation and deprive him of office.’ 
His language toward her throughout his reply was 


which he held. [ suppose he thought Mrs, Pat- 
nam trayeled out of her woman’s sphere, and that 
he might, as he did, sneeringly question her claim 
He did not, how- 


To the member from Danvers (Mr. Braman) 
was reserved the high honor of originating that 


toward Mrs. Putnam by Bowen, in his replies, may 
have won for him the admiration and support of 
us wondrous kind.’ Bowen will be highly gratified 

Massachu- 


They think that, for the sake of getting into society | setts—and he a member of this Conyention—capa- 


even if slaveholders treated | and being patronised by the higher classes, you wiil 


with the utmost kindness and ehari- |say, ‘O yes, your institutions are the best thatcan 
Were - « 


possibly be for your portion of the Union.’ 
It has always appeared to me to be the greatest 


Where are they 


® to suffer erent and yet we are | politicians in 1850 raised the cry—which (look- 


Slavery is, not to belong to yourself— 

ed of yourself. There is nothing that I 
“hor as that single thing—to be robbed 
{ @ are our own legitimate masters. 
48 not created masters and slaves; nature 
man free as the air of heaven. The 
ture. The same mother earth has cre- 
1; the same life pervades all; the same 
sot to animate all. Slavery deprives us 
he slave has no power to say, ‘I 

T The slave can- 

ty wife, my husband, or my child.’ He 
and of course cannot 

‘ung whatever as his own. This is the 
sunation of slavery, that it deprives a 
Common rights of humanity, stamped 


' a te by bis Maker. 


"lng a native of this o 
Sng at 8 country, I have - 
Y had some differe ¢ pa 


nt ideas with regard to the 
m what many abolitionists 

abolition Society, 
1€ was compelled to 
Society—(laughter); 
heart, mind and Fh Ny bless, 
rip he en the great and noble voice of 
“s country for emancipation. (Ap- 


the Garrisoni 
1@ Garrisonian 


aving bee 


man and woman. Humanity’s chil- 
Stimation, all one and the same 
g the same earth ; therefore there 


aves of any kind among them. 


© tes that bind man to man far stron 
© ties of 
bar reel ti 
“Monship : 


nation—than the political and 
eS—ay, even s 


aud these are the ties of humanity. 


tronger than the ties of 





jing at the reporters present) of course the news- 


papers had to echo (laughter)—that the Union 
was in danger. There was nota man of sound 
sense in the South, I venture to say—and there are 
many such—that believed it fora moment. It was 
got up by political gamblers of both sections, for 
the purpose of making capital. If you could only 
estimate the immense injury that Slavery does, not 
only to the South, but to the North—in fact, the 
whole world—you would say, ‘ Leave us, if you 
will ; we will willingly give you a passport, if you 
will rid us of the incumbrance.’ 

Our friend Garrison has repeated to us the many 
blessings resulting from upright actions. Yeés, 
every act brings its own reward or its own punish- 
ment. Every good act produces its own correspond- 
ing reward, and every bad act its cureapenting 

unishment. How, then, must not only the Sou 
ut the North be ny ee io consequence of that 
t, immeasurable wrong of Slavery? Oh, the 
shame and outrage that, for one single moment, 
that great blot should be suffered to remain on the 

otherwise beautiful escutcheon of this republic ! 

But permit me to say that the slaves of the South 
are not the only people that are in bondage. All 
women are excluded from the enjoyment of that 
liberty which your Declaration of Independence as- 


that pertains to man, 
what is life without tberty ! 


in dan 
every kind of bondage is my principle. 
pt where Br 

sect, party, sex, or color. (Applause.) 





serts to be the inalienable right of all. The same 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, 
rtains to woman also. For 
Which of you here 
before me would not willingly risk his or her life, if 
of being made a slave " pow mgr vay kee the 


| ble of offering an insult to a woman.’ 


| 





Turoven Tratw rrom Op Vircinta. A young 
woman vf neat appearance, by the name of Elenora 
‘Taylor, arrived here on Friday, 8th inst., on the 
und Express train from Wheeling, Va., 
She wishes 
| to say to her old master, Mr. Joseph M. Bushfield, 
| that she did not fancy the arrangements he was 
| making to send her off to the cotton plantations of 
the far South, in the hands of Parker Campbell, a 
|soul driver, who was prowling about Wheeling. 
| She is now happy and contented on the free soil of 
| Canada, exercising a parental care over her darling 
| infant, who was to be torn from her by the same 
arrangements, and sold to another person. By her 
timely departure, she feels happy that she has re- 
lieved Mr. Bushfield of the trouble of thus dispos- 
ing of herself and offspring, as well as the necessity 
of any longer taking care of her, for she has no 
doubt of her competency to take care of herself for 
the future under the protection of the British Lion. 
— Voice of the Fugitive, 


Frou Oip Kentuck.—We are happy to announce 
the arrival of eight females by the last train of the 
Underground Railroad from Kentucky. They are 
all one family—consisting of a mother and her 
daughters—the mother brought an infant in her 
arms also. It has searcely ever been our lot to wit- 
ness such a respectable and intelligent family of 
females from slavery, and if we are not much mis- 
taken by appearances, they will be an ornament.in 
the future to our social circle in Canada. Too 
much credit cannot be awarded to the vigilant at- 
tention of the Underground Railroad agents, in 


facilitating the of those defenceless 
gocs, especialg’ in the State of Michigan. Mach 
tredit is also due the benevolent ladies, (the Lord 





Stockholders, Conductors and 
railroad, for their timely aid in su the wants 
4 rie ¢ mepe 


Ypsilanti, Adrian and Coldwater, in the 


Michigan, where articles of apparel, money, &c., 
wero furnished by them to these fugitives. 

We would here remark in this connexion, that 
the only phase of clothe donations, that is advisable 
or tolerable, is under these circumstances, where 
such things are furnished to the fugitives them- 
selves, by the donors, whilst on the road to Canada. 
This insures the reception of the articles by the 
proper persons, as well as a satisfactory distribution 
of the same. And it would be a decided benefit to 
our people in Canada, if philanthropists in the 
States would reserve such articles to distribute, 
themselves, to the wayfaring fugitive, instead of 
sending them to Canada, to be a bone of contention 
to mar the peace, and happiness, and future wel- 
fare of the colored people in this Province. Will 
our friends please take proper notice, and govern 
themselves accordingly ! 


P.S. Since the above arrivals, four more pas- 
sengers came in safe and sound from the slave 
shambles of Kentucky to this glorious province.— 
Voice of the Fugitive. 

A Romantic Stave Heyr. An interesting fami- 
ly, consisting of five persons, arrived here on the 
cars of the Underground railroad a few weeks since 
from Kentucky. ‘They were owned bya rich slave 
trader of Kentucky. Amongst his slaves there was 
one favorite family, whom he considered trustwor- 
thy. The man-seryant was a barber by trade, and 
was allowed to carry on his business in Louisville, 
Ky. when he was not otherwise engaged in attend- 
ing to other business for his master. He was fre- 
quently sent to Cincinnati, Ohio, by his master, to 
transact business. At length the master permitted 
a little daughter of this valuable man-servant to go 
to Cincinnati, on a visit at his request ; but as she 
did not return at the appointed time, the father be- 
came quite uneasy about her, and prevailed on the 
master to let his wife, who was also the child’s 
mother, go after her—so she was given a written 


promise that she was to return within a few days. 
But the time expired and she failed to return, which 
caused n6 little uneasiness on the part of both 
master and husband. 


better let him go and bring them all home. 


hand was fitted out with a written passport to Cin- 
cinnati, for his wife and children. But when he 
reached Cincinnati, he learned that they had start- 
ed on their way to Canada, ‘ where colored men 
are free ’—and he, of course, had to follow them ; 
but never overtuok the family until they had cross- 
ed the American line, which immediately absolved 
the legal relation between master and slave.—Jhid. 


Sarge weCanapa. 


R. Slaughter, Mrs. Mary Winston, and Dr. Pgrker, 
citizens of Newport, Ky., made their escape from 
that place. ’—Exchange. 

We are truly happy to be able to inform Mr. 
Todd & Co. that the above refugees have arrived 
safely in Canada, and that they came by way of 
the Underground rail road. They are all well, 
and are likely to do well. They have only one 
thing to regret, and that is, that they had not 
known of the Underground rail road before, so 
that they might have been in Canada long ago, 
working for themselves, and having their children 
educated.— Ibid. 





To Mr. Gowpy, or Loutsvittz. We publish, for 
your benefit, and the information of our readers, 
the following letter from your friend, (once your 
slave) Mr. Henry Atkinson. For the enlightenment 
of those who do not know the preliminary facts of 
the case, we would remark that Mr. Atkinson, who 
has the manner and bearing of a gentleman, and 
writes a very fair hand, and converses intelligent- 
ly, had charge of a store in Louisville, and was the 
keeper of the key. Finding that his owner (?) pro- 
posed to sell him ‘ down the river,’ he took the up 
river boat; and, like a gentleman, as he is, made a 
pleasant northern trip, for his health. He came 
away so suddenly, and pursued his journey so 
rapidly, that he hadn’t time to return the key till 
he arrived here ; when he sent it back by express. 
He writes Mr. Gowdy the following letter, lest he 
should be worried about him :— 


Winpsor, Canapa. 

Dear Mr. Gowpy :—I arrived safe in Canada, to-day, 
and feel that I have made good my escape to this plea- 
sant place of refuge. Sir, I left in a hurry, and could 
not leave the key, but I now send it to you. Give my 
love to all my friends, Mrs., Mr. Heath, Mr. Hughes, 
Oliver, and Pitts. 

Yours, respect fully, 

— Detroit ( Mich.) Democrat. 


HENRY ATKINSON. 





More Fverrtves. Two men arrived in this city 
a fgw days ago, who deserve their freedom on other 
grounds than the inalienable right of a man to his 
own body. They are heroes, and deserve the re- 
wardof heroism—liberty. Their old Virginia mas- 
ter—with whom they would haye been willing to 
live and die, perhaps—had the meanness to mer- 
chandise his chatte 8. He sold them to one of the 
numerous man-devils of the Haley breed, who are 
constantly transporting human flesh down the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio to the Southern shambles. The 
were shipped on an Ohio steamer,and had gota little 
below Cincinnati, when they put in execution a de- 
termination which they formed as soon as they 
found they had been sold to a slave trader : viz., to 
jump overboard, and swim toward the north shore. 

It was night, and very dark. Only the persons 
in charge of the boat were on deck, when these two 
brave men stole aft, and committed themselves to 
the doubtful element. They could not see the 
shore, and did not know how wide the river pelght 
be, or how near they were to the Kentucky side ; 
but they knew it would widen as they went, and 
their chances for flight were daily lessening. So 
they plunged in and struck out boldly, bu 
the swells which the paddles made. 

It was a hard task, and one of them would have 

down, had not the other helped him as Cassius 
id Caesar in the Tiber ; but they made the shore 


and turned toward Cincinna’ 





ele Tom’s Cabin. 
permit by her master, and allowed to take with her | 
two of her youngest children to Cincinnati, under a | arrived at Oswego, he was closely pursued. 
got on board a vessel there, which, however, turn- 
ed out to be bound, not for Canada but for Youngs- 
town. 





The husband told the mas-| 
ter that he knew that she must be sick, and he was | 
satisfied that nothing shorter than sickness or death | 
would have detained her so long, and that he had | 
This | 
beim was readily acceded to, and the hus-| 


‘On Jane 10th, ten slaves, | 
belonging to Robert C. Todd, Col. James Taylor, | 








past, it is certainly tly to the credit of the man- 
agement of this useful line, that it has not lost a 
passenger in three years.— Detroit Democrat. 
—— ee ee 

Tue Stave Case at? Inpranapours. The Cincin- 
nati Christian Advocate states that the slave arrested 
at Indianapolis, and sworn to asa slave, has been 
proved to be free by very affecting proof. The trial, 
it will be remembered, was postponed sixty days, 
to enable Freeman, the alleged slaye, to send to his 
former residence to obtain proof of his freedom. 
His attorney went to Georgia, and there found a 
venerable man named Patillo, who once owned and 
liberated Freeman. Not content with simply 
giving testimony to this fact, the generous man in- 
sisted apon going to Indiana, and bearing his per- 
sonal testimony in the poor man’s favor. He was 
introduced to Freeman, who knew nothing of his 
presence. When asked if he knew Mr. Patillo, he 
raised his eyes, and looked full in the face of his 
noble benefactor, and then calling his name and 
grasping his hand, the poor prisoner wept aloud. 
The good old man was completely overcome. All 
present were deeply affected at this affectionate re- 
cognition, and all were glad this fraudulent and 
desperate attempt to rob this man of himself had 
80 gloriously failed. Mr. Patillo talked some time 
with Freeman. All present were perfectly satis- 
fied that the man was free. His persecutors ought 
to be severely punished for perjury and kidnapping. 
It now amounts to a moral certainty, that a free 
man has been wickedly deprived of liberty, and 
confined in a loathsome cell for weeks and months 
in a free State, for no crime whatever. And, we 
believe, the claimant, by whose oath this outrage 
was perpetrated, is a Methodist clergyman ! 





Remarkas_e Escare or 4 Necro Stave to Cana- 
pA. A case occurred yesterday, which might be 
wrought into a thrilling scene in some future Un- 
A runaway slave had succeeded 
in reaching the State of New York; but when = 

e 


When the fugitive arrived at the last 
named place, he was in no better position than be- 
fore. The dread of instant capture urging him 


on, he secured an old gate and floated himself upon 


it, expecting to be able to reach the Canadian shore. 
He, however, got out twelve miles into the lake, 
instead of getting across to Niagara. He was found 
yesterday on the old gate, 12 miles from shore, by 


the Chief Justice, and by her landed in this city. 


—Toronto Leader, Thursday. 





Lovisrana. Isaac E. Morse, the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the State, yesterday instituted a suit in this 


court against Joseph Jennings, for the recovery of 


the property, or its value, ($4,600) recently dis- 
posed of by him in his celebrated raffle. The ac- 
tion is brought under a State law, which prohibits 
lotteries, and declares all prizes disposed of by 
means of them forfeited to the State; and the 
Attorney General appears to hold in his petition 
that a raffle is a lottery. The statute admits of a 
prosecution, either by criminal information or by a 
civil process. In the raffle which pr rise to the 
suit, the prizes, as will be remembered, consisted 
of a negro man, @ nlulatto woman, two horses, a 
carriage, and some jewelry, ete.— New Orleans 
Bulletin, July 7. 

What a picture of civilization in the nineteenth 
century! A man and a woman, with horses, car- 
riage, and jewelry, put up in a raffle! 





Sovrn Carotma Pouce. j 
the Greenville, (8. C.) Patriot, writes from Wash- 
ington : 


‘On board the Wilmington steamer, a servant 


came to me, whilst engaged in reading Uncle Tom's 
Cabin, and told me the captain desired me to pre- 
sent my ticket. 
myself before the captain of the steamer. 
quired my name, which I gave him, with my tick- 
et purchased at Weldon. He then asked my age. 
I replied, that it was none of his business. He in- 
sisted, and said he had to report aks 

to the City Council of Charleston, wit 
residence, and place of birth, under a 
one thousand dollars ; and, moreover, he had to for- 
feit that amount if any of the passengers became 
paupers within twelve months. 

** Well, my good fellow,’’ said I, ‘‘ you are ima 
bad box, if that is your situation; for I fear one- 
half of them are paupers already. You are a ruin- 
ed man, sir, and your company is bankrupt, even 
now. It would be well for you to *bout your steam- 
er, and put back to Wilmington.”’ 


their age, 


This inquisition, says the Raleigh (N.C.) Re- 
ister, complained of by one of the chivalry, must 


Inid & the door of his own State. It is a part 
of that system of Chinese exclusion, which seek to 


reduce everything to the level of her own institu- 


tions, and under pretence of State security, to pry 
the private business and motives of every trav- 
eller. 


EF To show how perfect is the affinity between the 
Slave Power of America and the Despotism of Europe, 
and the measures resorted to for their mutual security, 


read the following extract of a letter from Rev. Mr. 


Tuayer, an American clergyman, written within the 


Austrian dominions :— 


‘I will give you a little idea of the watchful way 
in which they manage all foreigners, in this land 


of passports and police. When you enter a place, 
ea ein is taken from you "ib hour at hich 


ou entered the gate of the city is noted on it, and 


it is deposited at the police office, where it must re- 


main until leave. 


t vized ; 


go out of the city, to visit a prgabating town, you 
to get leave of the 
vized, and 


Col. Perry, editor of 


I obeyed his order, and presented 
He in- 


passenger 
nalty of 


You then receive a certifi- 


sort ; but this is enough to show you how utterly 
vexatious it is to one who has been accustomed to 
go and come as he might choose. There is nothing 
on earth so frets an American or an Englishman as 
this eternal watching of the police, and continual 
annoyance of passports. Still, it is this or nothing 
with the Austrians ; there is no other way for them 
to maintain their authority here. Take away this 
everlasting vigilance, those ever present bayonets, 
and they would find their way open in less than 
twenty-four hours, and that without passports. If 
the threatened Russian war begins and becomes 
general, there will be such doin, s here as this 
conntry has not seen yet. The feeling of the peo- 
ple is intense, one of most deadly hatred, and 
which would baptize itself in the blood of those 
who have done them this great wrong.’ 


Winp Bacs. Dr. Ross, of Chatanooga, Tenn., 
says in the Advertiser of that city, of the puerile 
resolutions of the new school Presbyterian General 
Assembly on Slavery, 

*The resolutions which were passed by a minority of 
the number which originally met, and after that original 
number had given the whole thing the go-by, will not 
express the mind of the Assembly. Besides, the whole 
thing was intended to be nothing but a bag of wind. [I 
hope, therefore, the South will be steady, and not feel 
the least concern from this agitation. The strong North- 
ern conservative spirit will tame down all this fiery 
Abolitionism in the Northwest.’ 





Of course’ Maybe! + wind bags’ are not so 
effective as formerly. Besides, they are vulnerable 
—you can bust ’em. And when confined gas does 
escape, it smells bad. And the remembrance is 
any thing but fragrant. For these and other 
philosophical reasons, we don’t anticipate, with 
much confidence, the success of the Presbyterian 
enterprise of taming down abolitionism with ‘a 
wind bag.’ 

One thing is secured, however, a proper name 
for the windy exhalations of the ecclesiastic gas- 
ometers of America. No better name can be givea 
to.the temporizing resolutions of the Conferences 
and Assemblies on Slavery, which yet allow while 
they condemn, than ‘ wind bags.’ That's it exactly. 
— Syracuse Wesleyan. 

OS CS a ae 

Jerry Rescue Ceresration. It may not be gen- 
erally known that the Abolitionists are resolved 
upon again celebrating the rescue of ‘ Jerry’ on the 
Ist of October next, in this city. Such is the case, 
disgraceful and strange as it may seem, These 
reckless fanatics are not content with breaking the 
law and trampling it under foot, but must cele- 
brate the commission of such high crime from year 
to year. 

They have engaged Wieting Hall in which to 
hold their treason jubilee. This we know to bea 
fact, having been so informed by Dr. Wieting, the 
proprietor, himself; and for whom, personally, we 
entertain the highest respect, and always have ; 
but it seems strange indeed, that a man of his 
me oe will lend his property to any such low, 

se, and contemptible purpose. There can be no 
sort of excuse for this, and we really hope the. 
Doctor will reconsider his determination in the 
premises. He must know, without our telling him, 
that the people of Syracuse will not submit to be 
doubly disgraced and demeaned by such a crime- 
approving gathering as is proposed. We speak of 
this from the feeling that is known to exist amon 
our citizens generally. There is no law to reac 
these rejoicers in mob violence to overthrow law. 
And under the existing state of things, we suggest 
that it may be well for Dr. W. to consider the 
disgrace that will attach to his Hall, if he permits 
these black banner rowdies to oceupy it, to say 
nothing of other unfavorable circumstances that 
may occur.— Syracuse Star. 


53" A call for » mobocratic outbreak ! 
a 


An Otp Necro. The Wilmington (N. C.) Journ- 
al states that there is an old n in the county of 
Sampson, belonging to a Mr. Williamson, who was 
one hundred and Lastote years old on the last 
4th of July. He has been recently visited by 
a correspondent of the Journal, who states that he 
found him cheerful and in fine health, and busily 
engaged in making himself a pair of pants—with- 
out spectacles—he being a tailor by trade. His 
first master, Archibald Bell, died about ninety-eight 
years ago, at which time Delph was thirteen years 
of age. He remembers seeing Lord Cornwallis and 
his army, as well as other persons and things of 
note in those early days. He was taken prisoner 


near the residence of William ma. He saw the 
Tories kill John Thompson—he ( semper) linger- 
ing some three days. The old fellow lived by him- 


self, not another soul being near him; he is a sort 
of doctor, and travels as much as fifty miles to see 
sick persons, and many persons visit him for medi- 
eal aid. He cooks, washes, milks, and makes his 
own clothes, in a yery independent manner. He is 
four feet high, and weighing one hundred and five 
pounds. His present owner, Mr. Williamson, is 
seventy-four, and therefore an old man to the rest 
of the world, but quite a youth in comparison to 
Delph. There is little reason for doubting the old 
negro’s age, of which he himself is confident, be- 
sides having been known in Sampson from time im- 


memorial ost. 





Waar Savery cannot po. Represent itself at 
the World’s Fair! While the North can show her 
sons and daughters, her operatives and laborers, 
as specimens of her auctions, the South must 
keep her slaves at home. Her sublime production 
can find no place for exhibition there. That insti- 
tution, which showers such blessings on the 
benighted black race, rescuing them from heathen- 
ism and and clothing them with comforts 
and Christianity, will have no enduring monument 
in the future annals of World’s Fairs! Soberly, 
what a thought is here! At the first step of na- 
tions in the line of true ss, when the din, 
rancor and ‘ glory’ of war are giving way o 
erous spirit of rivalry in arts and sciences, 
more peacefal engines of Christianity, slavery, by 
a necessitous law of its own, finds itself shut out 
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THE LIBERATOR. 
To Union with Slavelolders, 


BOSTON, AUGUST 19, 1853. 





SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMER- 
ICAN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 

The members and friends of the American Anti- 
Slavery Society are hereby notified that a semi-annual 
meeting of the Society will be held at SYRACUSE, 
N. Y., in Wieting’s Hall, on Taunspay and Frrpay, 
Sept. 29th and 30th, As this is designed for the special 
accommodation of our Western coadjutors, as well as for 
the furtherance of our cause generally, it is hoped that 
a full representation will be present, in the spirit and 
with the zeal of primitive abolitionism. Every effort will 
be maéle by the friends in Syracuse to give a hospita- 
ble reception, as far as practicable, to those who may 
There will be no lack of able 
and eloquent speakers. The first meeting of the series 
will be held on Taurspay, at 10 o’elock, A. M. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
WM. LLOYD GARRISON, President. 
Fomcenp Quincy, ? 


“ » Secretlartes. 
Syoney H. Gay, § 


come from a distance. 


—_— 


CELEBRATION OF THE FIRST OP AU- 
GUST. 


Pursuant to public notice, a large number of persons 





convened at the Philadelphia Institute, for the purpose} 


of celebrating the fifteenth anniversary of the Tritish 


West India Emancipation. } 
The meeting was called toorder by Mr. Samvet Nick- 
Less, on whose motion Mr. Josuvua Brown was called | 


to the chair, and Mr. W. A, K. Siri chosen Secretary. | 


The oceasion being fully announced by Mr. Nickles | 
and others, in short and enthusiastic addresses, Mr. 


James McCrummete was called for, and responded 
with distinguished ability, in a speech of considerable 
length, on the great importance of the emancipation in 
the West Indies, and the demands for its annual com- 
memoration. The speech was received with satisfac- 
tion and applause, 

J.J. G. Bras, M. D., was then enthusiastically called 
for, and responded in a speech of great power and elo- 
quence, which was warmly greeted and frequently in- 
terrupted by cheering. 

Mr. D. B. Bowser, artist, and Mr. Wx. Wurrrer of 
Columbia, and Mr, A, M. Sumner, were severally called 
for, who responded in few words, giving way on account 
of the lateness of the hour. 

The following preamble and resolutions were read, 
supported by A. M. Scmyer, and unanimously adopted : 

Whereas, we believe the hand of Almighty God is 
clearly manifest in striking off the manacles from the 
fettered limbs of eight hundred thousand human be- 
ings, existing only as chattels personal ; more degraded 
than the domesticated brute ; so held and treated by 
an enlightened, Christian nation—and as this emanci- 
pation was effected by peaceable means ; and believing 
that this will not only prove to be the entering wedge 


to a universal emancipation of slaves on the American 
continent, as well as the whole of the great and little 


Antilles, the Archipelago of the Mexican Gulf, and the 
Carribean Sea, 

And whereas, we are of opinion that, but for this bles- 
sed event, this magnificent act of duty on the part of the 
British nation, that noble pioneer band of the then 
Island Republic, now Island Empire of the Africo- 
American people, might before this have been again re- 
duced to bondage, or provincial vassalage, by the device 
of the American and Spanish slaveholders, pro-slavery 
adventurers, and pirates of the slave trade. 

And whereas, this event derives peculiar importance, 
at the present moment, from—1st, The attempted meas- 
ures for perpetuating slavery in Cuba and Texas, and 
the promotion of the slave trade. 2d. The renewed and 
vigorous efforts making throughout the country for the 
propagation and success of the American Colonization 
scheme, viz: the banishment of the free colored Ameri- 
cans to Africa, aided by the tyrannical proscription of 
pro-slavery men, and the cruellest persecution of the | 
slave States. 

And whereas, we believe a great confederation of re- 
publican States, or an immense empire of kingdoms, will 
result from the concentration of the 12,000,000 colored 
people of this continent, which number must outstrip 
all other descriptions of population, in acceleration, from 
the fact that their natural immigrant increase must be 
greatly augmented by amalgamation with all other races 
of the human family ; therefore, 

Resolved, 1. That the occasion we celebrate marks 
a new era in the dispensation of human affairs by Al- 
mighty God, 

Resolved, 2. That the emancipation of the British 
Islands set a sex) of ultimate death and destruction 
to the monster king Slavery in the dominion of the 
West Indies, and will extend even to Brazil, in South 
America. 

tesolved, 3. That Great Britain, by this act of jus- 
tice, merits the gratitude of all the oppressed through- 
out the world, and especially colored Americans ; and | 
we hail these islands, in connection with the Canadas, as 
offering every facility of varied climate and fertile soil 
to thousands of our oppressed brethren, who are driven 
out of their native country by proscriptive laws, mobs 
and persecutions, so prevalent in the slave States. 

Resolved, 4, That we regard this event as one of the 
strongest manifestations of the signs of the times, point- 
ing to the fulfilment of certain great prophecies, among 





which is the prediction of the prophet Jeremiah, rela- 
tive to Ethiopia stretching out her hands to God, Xe. 


WEST INDIA EMANCIPATION. 
At the Kennett Quarterly Meeting of Progressive | 
Friends, held by adjournment at Marlborough, Chester | 





county, Pa., seventh month 31st, 1853, in view of the! 
close proximity of the first of Jugust, the attention of| 
the meeting was turned to the great event of West 
Ivp1a Emancipation, of which that day is the anniver- 
sary, and, after due consideration, the meeting came to 
the following judgment :— 

1. That the day which witnessed the total and im- 
mediate abolition of slavery in the British West India 
Islands, and the transformation of 800,000 immortal 
beings from chattels to Mex, from a condition of legal- 
ized brutality to one of freedom and equal rights, | 
should be held in grateful remembrance, in every coun-| 
try and clime, by all the lovers of God and humanity, 
and especially by those who profess to revere the char- 
acter and the name of Jesus Christ, the Prince of Eman- 
cipators, whose mission it was to give light to the peo- 
ple who sat in darkness and the shadow of death, and to| 
preach deliverance to the captives, and the opening of | 
the prison to them that are bound. 

2. That no event in the history of the human race is 
more sublime, or fraught with a deeper interest, than 
that which the Finest or Avcusr must ever bring to our 
remembranee ; and that, as an illustration of the safety 
of immediate emancipation, and the folly of those excu- 
ses by which it is sought to justify the continuance of 
slavery in our own country, we ought, in every legiti- 
mate way, to press it upon the attention of the Ameri- 
can people. 

3. That the present moral, social and political condi- 
tion of the emancipated class in the West India Islands, 
though exhibiting many fruits of the ignorance, vice 
and barbarism fostered by centuries of oppression, is 
yet such 4s to fulfil the reasonable anticipations of the 
friends of freedom, and to put to shame and confusion 
of face those who predicted that emancipation would 
be followed by disastrous consequences to the peace, 
prosperity and happiness of the islands. ‘ 

4. That the efforts of leading politicians, clergymen, 
and presses of the United States, to disparage the work- 
ings of emancipation in the West Indies, to evade the 

force of truth by false issues, to magnify evils which, 
though attributed to freedom, are yet the fruits of op- 
pression, and to keep out of sight facts which show tha 
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the immediate abolition of slavery has been fruitful of 
blessings, both pecuniary and moral, are disgraceful to 
our country, and furnish irrefutable evidence of the 
spuricusness of the popular Republicanism and Chris- 
tianity. 

5. That while we contemplate, with inexpressible 
joy, the freedom which a monarchy gave to her West 
India possessions, our hearts are filled with grief and 
shame when we reflect that a system of slavery, ‘ the 
vilest that ever saw the sun,’ is fostered and protected 
by the legislation, the public sentiment, and the pre- 
vailing religion of this professedly Republican and 
Christian land, and that we hereby acknowledge the ob- 
ligation that rests upon us, as individuals and as a re- 
ligious body, to be diligent in the use of all rightful 
and appropriate means of bringing our country to re- 
pentance for its gigantic oppressions, and to hasten the 
day when Liberty shall be proclaimed ‘ throughout all 
the land, to all the inhabitants thereof.’ 

6. That we desire affectionately but earnestly to en- 
treat all religious bodies, of whatever name or denomi- 
nation, to cast their influence clearly and unequivocally 
on the side of freedom, in the great struggle now pend- 
ing in our land, and to neglect no opportunity for bear- 
ing « testimony against the system which enslaves and 
degrades millions of our fellow-men. 


Wittiam Barnarp, Clerk 
Sanau H. Preston, date 





CELEBRATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
The friends of anti-slavery in Fitzwilliam, N. IL, 
held a third service on Sunday, July 81st, in the Bap- 
tist Church, to commemorate the glorious event of West 
India emancipation. It was a spirited, a pleasant, and 
& profitable meeting. Several letters were read from 
friends in neighboring towns, who sympathize in the 
good cause of anti-slavery. Dr. James Batcheller, of 
Marlboro’, was present, and added interest to the occa- 
sion by his earnest manner and well-timed remarks. 
The following original song, composed for the occasion, 
was sung by a full choir -— 
See ! ye who dwell in Slavery’s night, 
And sorrowing, weep forlorn, 
The breaking of the glorious light 
That ushered in the morn, 
The morn, the morn, the cheerful morn, 
When thousands found themselves free-born. 


And solemn was that silent hour, 
Before the break of day, 
When Tyranny must lose its power, 
And Freedom claim her sway ; 
Her sway, her sway, fair Freedom’s sway, 
O’er minds that long in darkness lay. 


That solemn hour has passed ; and then, 
From swelling hearts, the voice 

Of prayer and praise of earnest men, 
Bade all the land rejoice ; 

Rejoice ! rejoice ! with song and mirth, 

Before the Lord of heaven and earth. 


When shall th’ auspicious day-star rise, 
Columbia ! o’er thy soil, 
To cheer the heart, make glad the eyes, 
Of all the sons of toil? 
Of toil, of toil ; and ours the toil 
From Tyranny to rend the spoil. 
That was a glorious work, indeed ! 
The anti-slavery cause ; 
When men to men their rights concede, 
And ordain righteous laws ; 
The cause, the cause, our worthy cause, 
Blessed by high Heaven with its applause. 
For such, the host of angels sung 
At the Redeemer’s birth ; 
Good-will the sons of nen among, 
And peace diffused on earth ; 
O’er all the earth, the wide-spread earth, 
Be known of men sweet Freedom’s birth. 
The following letter from Rev. Wituram P. Tinoen, 
of Walpole, was read on the occasion :-— 


I rejoice to hear that even a few of the friends of the 
slave are to meet next Sunday in your place, to com- 
memorate the event of West India Emancipation. Could 
1 be with you, [ would gladly contribute, riva voce, any 
word that might be given me; but as it is, I can only 
send « line of Christian greeting, and assure you of my 
sympathy in the cause of human freedom. 

You do well to celebrate that glorious event on the 
Sabbath, the day above all others that tells of a risen 
Savior ; for, as Channing truly said, ‘ The liberator of 
those slaves was Jesus Christ.” Indeed, he is the great 
Emancipator of the world from all slavery, physical, 
moral and spiritual ; and no day could be more fit and 
proper to commemorate the triumphs of his cause, than 
that which bore witness to his triumph over death and 
the tomb. 
marked by the first of August, the liberation of eight 
hundred thousand human being#, previously held in 
the most debasing slavery, should have elicited so little 
attention in the Christian world ! We commemorate 
our battles, but neglect to note the peaceful triumph of 
Christ’s truth and spirit. Surely, if there be any 
event of modern times that should be celebrated with 
devout thanksgiving, by a Christian-hearted, liberty- 
loving people, it is this—this glorious triumph of right 
over wrong, liberty over slavery, Christian principles 
over the selfishness of man and the custom of ages. 
Who need ever despair for human freedom, while there 
is a first of August to be remembered, or a Sabbath to 
tell of a living Redeemer ? 

West India Emancipation is one of the Christian 
mile-stones, that mark the progress of the new kingdom 
As we look at it, let us thank God and 
That emancipation was not the work of 
aday. The glorious fruit was many years in ripening. 
It was matured by the labors and watered by the tears 
of many generations. It was not Sharpe, nor Clarkson, 
nor Wilberforce, with their distinguished coadjutors— 
it was not they alone, who wrought the mighty work. 
Brave and heroic as their labors were, they could have 
done nothing, but for the sympathy and aid of the un- 
noticed and unknown thousands, whose hearty but 
noiseless codperation helped to turn the current of pub- 
lic sentiment into channels of freedom. So now, every 
faithful soul, however obscure, every heart that beats 
warmly for his redemption, is doing something to 
hasten on the hour of deliverance. Every manifesta- 
tion of the Christian spirit, whenever, wherever, or to 
whomsoever exhibited, helps to greater results than we 
know ; for it is through the power of this spirit, work- 
ing its way into the world, that the heavenly kingdom 
will come. 

I know that the fate of the millions of victims to sla- 
very in our own country looks dark and discouraging, 
and if we bad no helper, our hands might well hang 
down, and our hearts fail. But who has ever yet taken 
the dimensions of Christianity, or measured the power 
of the living Christ? Cut off from the living vine, 
man is weak indeed, but through Christ strengthening 
him, he can do all things. We have only to cleave to 
the Master, and pass on. Every Sabbath, as it comes, 
speaks of life triumphing over death, good conquering 
evil, fidelity vanquishing sin, and should thus strength- 
en our faith in the power of the risen Lord, living and 
working still through believing hearts. Vain are op- 
posing influences, if we abide in Christ. The world 
may still repeat the old tragedy, but it will be with the 
same ill success. They may condemn and crucify the 
Lord afresh ; may consign him to a new tomb, eut out 
of Oppression’s hardest rock ; may roll the great stone 
of public sentiment against the door, and guard it with 
their many soldiers. But God’s angels will roll the 
stone away, and the keepers will tremble and become as 
dead men, as the glorified Redeemer goes forth to new 
victories over sin and wrong. bad 

Ever yours, for the new kingdom and tho risen Lord, 

W. P. T. 


PIRST OF AUGUST AT NEW BEDFORD. 
The liberty-loving colored citizens of New Bedford 

tendered a general invitation to all friends of Human- 
ity, irrespective of color or clime, to unite with them in 
commemoration of West India emancipation. The call 
was nobly responded to by large delegations from Bos- 
ton, Providence, Taunton, and namerous other citics 
and towns in and out of the Old Bay State. The wea- 
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: | 
How marvellous that an event, like that 


On the arrival of the morning train, a procession wag 
formed, under escort of the ‘ Union Club,’ and proceed-| 
ed to the City Hall, where the several departments of 
the procession united, and, enlivened by appropriate 
music from the Stoughton Brass Band, took up their 
line of march, halting once in front of the dwelling ¢ 
Hon. Ropyey Frencu, where music, sweet and elo- 
quent, was the medium thgpugh which a grateful peo- 
ple poured forth their libation of thanksgiving to this 
noble and fearless champion of the colored American’s 
equality. Resuming, the procession marched up Wil- 
liam to County street, through County to Hillman, on 
Hillman to Foster, on Foster to Middle, on Middle to 
Purchase, ou Purchase to Union, up Union to Sixth, to 
Washington, to Dartmouth street, to Mrs. Dunbar’s 


a National Convention, and we told the people of the 
United States just what we want, and what we intend 
to have ; and, in defiance of the Baltimore inquisition, 
we agitated the question which is to-day rocking this 
Union from centre to circumference ; and we intend to 
agitate, and agitate, and aarrate, until, like the 
widow in the gospel, we weary, by our continual agita- 
tion, the unjust judge, and wring from him the deter- 
mination, that ‘although he fears not God, nor regards 
man, yet he will avenge us of our adversary, lest we 
weary him.’ And that is the way, and the only way, to 
stop the agitation of this vexed question. 
* Go! tame the wild torrent, and stem with a straw, 
The proud surges that sweep o’er the sands that 
confine them ; ; 
But presume not again to give freemen a law, 





grove. 

The procession attracted marked attention from the 
crowds of citizens and strangers, and elicited many| 
gratifying and favorable remarks. 
Club,’ there were ‘ the Morning-Star Beneficial Society,” | 


ing Juvenile Society, and a lodge of Odd Fellows—the 
badges and regalias elegant and tasteful. Among the 
banners, we noted the following: ‘ Liberty the birthright 
of ull ’°—‘ The day we commemorate ’—‘ No Union with 
Slaveholders !’—-‘ America! with all her faults, we 
love her still ’"—* Would that we were Free !” 

A splendid barouche conveyed the orators, chaplains 
and guests, and many other vehicles were filled with 
friends of the cause, 

On reaching the spacious and beautiful grove, the 
procession dispersed itself around the platform, where 
the following organization was confirmed : 

Henry UO, Reminaton, Chief Marshal. 

Lloyd H. Brooks, Solomon Penaton, J. B. Sanderson, 
John Goins, Assistant Marshals. 

David W. Ruggles, John Briggs, Henry Johnson, 
Wm. Bush, Mr. Dufter, Josiah Stevenson, Commitiee of 
Arrangements. 

Wm. Piper, Aug. W. Munroe, Sylvanus Allen, Vice 
Presidents. 

Shadrach Howard, John Freedom, William C. Nell, 
Secretaries. 

A fervent prayer was offered by Rev. Dr. Brown. 
Then an introductory speech was delivered by Rev. F. 
M. Warp, recently of Boston, He awarded a glowing 
tribute to Freperick Dovatass, and other advocates 
for freedom, and in heart-moving eloquence alluded to 
the First of August in the British isles, when they all 
rejoiced that the last wail of the slave, the last clank 
of the chain had been heard in their midst. 

Mr. Ward was followed by Freperick Dovesass, 
who, in an elaborate, able and characteristic speech, 
held the audience in close attention, interrupted by fre- 
quent demonstrations of applause. He narrated the 
history of British West India Emancipation, and pointed 
out its glorious results. He alluded to his calling, 
when in England, upon the venerable Tuomas CuARk- 
son, a few days before he breathed his last, when the 
patriarch of Freedom, clasping him by the hand, told 
him of the long life he had spent in the cause, and 
with what readiness he would devote the same years 
again to freeing the slave. 

Mr. Douglass glanced at the combination of efforts 
now being put forth by pro-slavery men in this country 
to suppress free speech on the subject of slavery, and 
at the same time aiming to extend and perpetuate the | 
system indefinitely. He dwelt at some length on the 
topics suggested by the present aspect of the question, 
and argued his view of the United States Constitution 
as an anti-slavery document. 

After some remarks by Mr. F. 8. Howland, the meet- 
ing adjourned to a bountifully-spread table, where ev- 
ery body and his friend availed themselves of the good 
cheer. 5 

The white fellow-citizens were so numerous on the 
ground, and such fraternal feeling was exhibited, that 
a novice would have received no color of an idea that 
the celebration was of any other character than that in 
which all complexions, castes and climes had an equal 
interest in promoting. 

After a very agreeable season passed at the general 
table, and by groups a /a pie nic, under shade of the 
trees, the silvery notes of the bugle summoned the as- 
sembly to the platform, to listen again to the eloquent 
words of oratory. 

Mr. Wittiam J. Warkins, of Boston, resumed the 
moral agitation by a speech of great power and beauty, 
upon several features of the anti-slavery cause—the ob- 
jects for which they had bled—the obstacl 
to be overcome, and the ways and means set forth 
by which to hasten the jubilee of emancipation to 
Ilis eriticisms on the pro-sla- 
very church and clergy, and what he regarded as 
omissions of duty on the part of Massachusetts Free 
Soilers, were very caustic. 

At the close of Mr. Watkins’s speech, the procession 
re-formed, and marched to City Hall Square, where it 
was then dismissed. 

The observances of the day only seemed to augment 
a desire for more, as the evening session in City Hall, 
in numbers and enthusiasm, clearly demonstrated. 

Rev. Cuantes W. Garpyer, formerly of Philadel- 
phia, delivered an instructive speech on the pro-slavery 
polities of the nation, and the delinquencies of the 
American Church, and discharged a very effective ar- 
tillery at the accursed and inhuman Fugitive Slave 
Law. The venerable father was listened to with much 
respect, and his remarks called forth warm applause. 

Mr. Dova.ass again mounted the rostrum, and, in a 
graphic manner, (illustrated by his transitions ‘ from 
grave to gay, from lively to severe,’) exhibited the col- 
ored man’s wrongs, and his surest means of elevation. 

The meeting voted to request the publication of the 
proceedings in The Liberator, Frederick Douglass’s 
Paper, and the New Bedford Standard. 

A vote of thanks to the Stoughton Brass Band for 
their beautiful music, and their praiseworthy deport- 
ment, was passed by acclamation. This was a deserved 
tribute, especially when their conduct is contrasted 
with that of a New Bedford band, who, on being ap- 
plied to, demanded a most exorbitant price—of course, 
equivalent to a refusal. 

The audience united in shouts in honor of the day and 
the anti-slavery cause, and then separated, to engage 
in renewed labors for the ‘ good time coming.’ 

As many strangers remained in the city, festivities, 
levees, serenades, and the merry dance, rendered the 
finale one long to be remembered. W. C.N. 
Bostox, August, 1853. 





the American bondman. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A SPEECH, 
Delivered at the Celebration of West India Emanci- 
pation by the Colored Citizens of New Bedford, 
BY WM. J. WATKINS, OF BOSTON. 


Mr. Chairman and Fellow-Citizens,—We ask no fa- 
vors at the hand of our country. We ask not for sym- 
pathy. Wedemand our rights as men, as freemen, as 
citizens of the United States. We claim those absolute, 
inalienable rights, for which our fathers died. The 
white man has no more right to monopolize the blessing 
of liberty, than I have to lay an embargo upon the sun 
and moon and stars, or to bottle up for the just the 
rains which God showers as well upon the unjust. All 
we demand is, the unrestricted right to breathe unmo- 
lested the pure, unadulterated atmosphere, as manufac- 
tured by the great Architect of heaven. Ah! we cling 
to the principles of your Declaration of Independence, 
your assertion of the equality of all men, with inflexi- 
ble tenacity. We have resolved to be a free people, and 
nothing shall swerve us from our determination. We 
want it distinctly understood, that we do not present 
ourselves before the usurpers of our rights as obse- 
quious suppliants for favor, but as men conscious of 
our rights, and resolved at all hazards to attain them. 
It is easier, the poet says, to hurl the rooted mountain 
from its base, than force the yoke of slavery upon & 
people determined to be free. _ ee 

‘The colored people of this country, believing in the 
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a seaman’s organization, an exceedingly well-appent-| 


Nor strive with the chains they have broken to bind 
them.’ 

Mr. Chairman, if the people of these United States 
were what they profess to be, viz., ardent devotees at 
the shrine of Liberty ; if they really sympathized with 
the oppressed, this day would be observed throughout 
the land as a day of thanksgiving unto God. Yes! 
Hallelujahs loud and long would be heard resounding 
upon every hill-top and in every valley of this Republic, 
from the Madawaska to the Rio Grande. The orators of 
the nation, her priests and poets, would vie with each 
other in words of adulation, and in glorification of the 
day on which eight hundred thousand men and women 
and children burst the shackles that confined them, 
leaped forth into the sunlight, and sang, for the first 
time, the soul-inspiring anthem of the free. Where are 
your popular orators to-day? Where are your chief 
priests, those who say they are called of God to minis- 
ter in holy things? They are not here. They would 
not be caught in this company for the world, for the 
very obvious reason, that their sympathies flow in 
another direction. You know some men’s actions and 
opinions are ‘controlled by the hand that feeds them.’ 
A man or a woman must be in possession of a backbone 
that is not of gutta-percha quality, to enable them to 
stand on such a platform as this without falling. Some 
men talk very loudly about ‘backbone,’ when in Fa- 
neuil Hall, and eliciting the rapturous plaudits of the 
multitude ; but, after all, they show sometimes that the 
vertebra: they own is of the whalebone order. 

Thad the honor, Mr. Chairman, to appear before a 
Joint Committee of the Legislature of this State, last 
February, in behalf of a number of our colored citi- 
zens, who petitioned for the grant of a charter to form 
a military company. The Committee, composed of the 
three political parties, listened to our remarks as though 
they really believed us to be endowed with the same 
mental, moral and physical conformation with them- 
selves. We waited in anxious suspense for several 
weeks for the Report of that Committee, as we antici- 
pated at least a minority report from the Free Soil 
member, in favor of granting us our petition. But, 
lo! we awoke one morning, and found that all of them 
—Free Soiler and all—had deemed it ‘ inexpedient’ to 
give us our rights. Well, we tried to swallow that pill. 
We thought we would wait with patience, till the Con- 
vention appointed by the liberal men of Massachusetts 
to revise the Constitution assembled. With expecta- 
tions of a somewhat sanguine character, we appeared, 
a few weeks ago, before a Committee of that Conven- 
They, too, presented a report adverse to our peti- 
The subject came up in the Convention, in due 
form, for consideration. The Free Soil party was there 
in all its glory. It was represented by such men as 
Charles Sumner, Henry Wilson, Anson Burlingame, 
and a host of eloquent talkers in the cause of liberty. 
I am here to-day, sir, in part, for the purpose of criti- 
cising the Free Soil party for its action in that Conven- 
tion. It is high time these gentlemen were beginning to 
show forth their faith by their works. If they are our 
real friends, we want them near unto us, and round 
about us, when their proximity will be advantageous to 
us, as well as to themselves. We want them in the 
storm ; we can do exceedingly well in the sunshine. 
We are told they sympathize with us in our affliction. 
I believe they do ; but we want that sympathy mani- 
fested in something more tangible than lacteal demon- 
strations. We demand our rights as citizens of these 
United States. It isa settled fact—a fact as fixed as 
the laws that govern the universe—that in this land 
where the Lord has placed us, we intend to die and be 
buried. And if we are dumb, when we are gravely 
told that we are not citizens of the United States, as we 
were in the Constitutional Convention the other day, 
we deserve to be banished to Liberia, (‘ with our own 
consent,’) and, O! horrible fate, under the auspices of 
the American Colonization Society !! I, for one, sir, 
will not be ostracised by Whigs, or Democrats, or Free 
Soilers, without protesting against the ostracism ; I 
will not submit toa quiet excommunication from the 
pale of American citizenship. I have the right, and I 
shall exercise it fearlessly and boldly, and above-board, 
to call in question the validity of the process by which 
Lam made a pilgrim and a stranger ; the modus ope- 
randi by which Lam made an alien in the land of my 
birth. Now, sir, the speeches of our Free Soil friends 
in the Convention, upon the merits of our petition, were 
admirable specimens of rhetoric. Those honorable gen- 
tlemen talked very eloquently about our fathers having 
fought for liberty ; about Crispus Attucks’ blood being 
the first that was shed for American Independence. 
They created a ‘sens@ion,’ and there they left us. 
What man among them vindicated our rightsas citizens 
of the United States? Was not the militia law the 
veritable bugbear that frightened them, and padlocked 
their mouths? Verily, verily, I say unto you, such 
was the case. Did any of them maintain our right, 
under the Constitution of the United States, to be en- 
rolled in common with white men in the militia? Not 
one. Rufus Choate laid down the law, and Charles 
Sumner, with all his ‘ backbone,’ bowed acquiescence ; 
and Henry Wilson said Amen, though perhaps reluct- 
antly. 

But, perhaps some one asks himself the question, 
* What could our Free Soil leaders, or any body else do, 
when the U. 8. Militia Law expressly declares that 
‘every able-bodied white male citizen shall be enrolled 
in the militia,’’—thus virtually exempting the black 
man?’ Well, I will answer that question by telling 
you what I could do, and what I would have done, had 
I had an opportunity. When Rufus Choate told me I 
was not a citizen of the United States, I should have 
proudly and imperatively demanded something more 
than his mere ipse dixit. I should have looked in his 
eagle eye, and asked him whether or not the Constitu- 
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his physical organism? If he had deigned to answer 
me—and I suppose he would—he would have answered 
me in the negative. I should then, with all my imper- 
fection, have endeavored to argue the unconstitutional- 
ity of the Militia Law, if, as he says, it prohibits me, 
on account of my color, from serving in the militia. 
But I should have been told, that the Constitution gives 
to Congress the power to organize the militia. Yes; 
but where does it confer the right to ostracise the black 
man in the organization? -I know Congress has the 
power to organize, arm, and discipline the militia ; but 
where does she obtain the right to declare that the mi- 
litia shall be composed of ‘ white ’ citizens alone? Such 
proscription is in direct contravention of the whole 
tenor of the Constitution, unless complexional distine- 
tion is therein recognized. The organization of the mi- 
litia does not imply the proscription of the blaek man, 
any more than the proscription of the white man. 
Congress has no right to enact any law that conflicts 
with the Constitution, and any law, if law it can be 
called, so enacted, must be unconstitutional. 

Now, our Free Soil friends know this very well, and 
they could have expressed it, much more forcibly than 
Iean do. What could they have done? Why, they 
could have consistently maintained this ground :—We 
have met here to revise the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts. The mischievous interloper, ‘ white,’ shall be 
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tion of the United States knows a man by the color of 
his skin, the texture of his hair, or the symmetry of 


chal, if they please, be enrolled in the genera militia | be atthe H 
| And if the crisis shall arrive when the militia shall be| next. They 


summoned into action, to defend ‘our lives, our for- 
tunes, and our sacred honors,’ and our colored citizens 
shall not be allowed to participate in this defence, in 
common with their white fellow-citizens, why, then, 
we will carry the whole matter up to the Supreme 
Court, and have the constitutionality of the Jaw tested. 
They should have taken for their text, ‘ Fiat justitia, 
ruat calum,’ preached from that, and thrown expedi- 
ency to the winds, But they did not do it. They pre- 
ferred to trim their sails to catch the popular gale, by 
virtually declaring, in common with Whigs and Demo- 
crats, that we cannot legally be enrolled in the militia. 
O tempora! O mores! 

‘Give = th’ avowed, erect, and wala 

» ican return ; 

teu ‘. the pebeac bial Heaven, thy wrath can 

Save, O save me, from a doughface friend !’ 

The colored people of Massachusetts have worked 
faithfully for their political friends. We have been 
threatened with starvation, with a loss of the means of 
subsistence ; but our course has been marked by un- 
bending integrity, by an inflexible adherence to princi- 
ple. In a word, we have not suffered our opinions to 
be controlled by the ‘ hand that feeds us,’ and, verily, 
we have had our reward. Our conduct towards them 
has seemingly been forgotten ; our votes have been writ- 
ten in the sand. We will not forget them ; their base 
ingratitude shall be written in marble, for the benefit 
of our children’s children. 





CELEBRATION AT FLUSHING. 

The anniversary of West India Emancipation was cel- 
ebrated in mass meeting at Flushing, (Long Island,) 
on the 4th of August, under the auspices of the New 
York City Anti-Slavery Society. Notwithstanding the 
very unfavorable state of the weather, an unexpectedly 
large number (five or six hundred) were present, a 
considerable portion of whom were colored citizens of 
New York. The meeting was organized at half past 10 
o’clock, in the beautiful grove known as ‘St. Ronan’s 
Well’—Lauren Wetmore, President of the Society, oc- 
cupying the chair. After singing, and prayer by Rev. 
Mr. Campbell, (colored,) the Chairman made some very 
excellent remarks most pertinent to the occasion ; after 
which, Oliver Johnson, Corresponding Secretary of the 
Society, read characteristic and approbatory letters 
from Hon. John P. Hale, Rey. E. H. Chapin, Theodore 
D. Weld, Hon. William Jay, and John Jay, Esq. Be- 
fore the reading of the last letter was finished, a heavy 
shower compelled the assembly to take refuge in a large 
unfinished building provided for such emergencies. 
This, however, caused but slight inconvenience. The 
meeting then took a short recess for refreshments. At 
1 o’clock, it was again called to order, and speeches 
were made by William Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Ernestine 
L. Rose, (whose highly effective remarks may be found 
on our first page,) J. B. Taft, (an agent of McGraw- 
ville College, Rev. Frederick Crowe, an English mis- 
sionary for some years at Balize, Central America, Dr. 
H. O. Wellington, Rowland Johnson, Oliver Johnson, 
Thomas Van Ranssalaer, and V. W. Wilkins. The fol- 
lowing sentiment, submitted by Mr. Taft, was unani- 
mously adopted :— 

Wm. Lloyd Garrison—May he continue to urge the 
war of extermination against oppression, and, as the 
result of his labors, ascend on high with three and a 
half millions of broken fetters, with which to commend 
him to God. 

The meeting then adjourned sine die. 

At 6 o’clock, the friends of the cause from New York 
reémbarked in the Island City for their respective 
homes, rejoicing in view of a day well spent in further- 
ance of the great cause of freedom. 

A full and admirable report of all the speeches and 
letters, &c., is given in the last Anti-Slavery Standard 
—occupying nearly fourteen columns of solid matter. 

—_—.- 

First or Avaust Cetepration. The colored citi- 
zens of Pittsburgh held their annual celebration of 
West India emancipation in a grove near Lawrenceville, 
belonging to the widow Denny. M. R. Denany was 
President, assisted by quite a number of Vice Presi- 
dents, Secretaries and Chaplains. Professor Freeman, 
of the Allegheny Institution, was the orator of the day. 
Speeches were also delivered by Rev. Mr. Burnows, 
Rev. Mr. Horne, Dr. Detany, Gen. Lanier, and the 
Rey. J. Nevin. M’Cargo’s band discoursed sweet mu- 
sic, and the choir of Wylie Street Church sang an an- 
them with applause. Hundreds, both black and white, 
were in attendance, and the day passed off finely. 

Our Allegheny friends also celebrated this grand 
epoch in the history of humanity, by appropriate re- 
joicings in a grove on the Perryville plank road. They 
too had a pleasant time, and all who attended either 
celebration appear highly gratified. 

—_—~»———_ 

(3 On the morning of August 2d, quite a respecta- 
ble number of the colored citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, 
met to determine on the proper celebration of the day. 
This being arranged, they next went to the Congrega- 
‘tional church, Prospect street, which was soon filled to 
overflowing, to hear Professor Thome. His address was 
able and eloquent, his theme a noble one, and he spoke 
with a degree of animation that delighted his hearers. 
In the afternoon, the colored citizens formed a proces- 
sion and paraded the principal streets, a band preced- 
ing them, discoursing beautiful music. Quite a jubilee 
took place in the evening, and all seemed pleased with 
this capping the day’s work. Nothing occurred to mar 
the pleasure of the celebration, which passed off to the 
satisfaction of all. 





—— 

ts Two large pic-nics came off at Cincinnati, on the 
first of August, of the proceedings of which we have as 
yet received no full accounts, except that they were well 
attended. One took place at Glendale, about fifteen 
miles from Cincinnati, on the Hamilton and Dayton 
railway, and consisted principally of the colored people 
of Cincinnati and vicinity, but some were present from 
as far as Cleveland. A Fair was held in the Masonic 
Hall in the evening, for the benefit of the Colored Or- 
phan Asylum. Another pic-nic was celebrated by the 
Whites, on Vine street Hill, in a wood, on a beautiful 
and commanding height, with a fine view of the sur- 
rounding country. 

Since the above was in type, we learn that the Decla- 
ration of Independence was read, on this interesting 
oceasion, by W. N. H. Dent, and addresses appropriate 
to the occasion were made by J. H. Perxixs, Josernvs 
Fowrer, Perer H. Cuark, and others. Last year, the 
anniversary was celebrated in the Same manner, and at 
the same place, and the celebration was remarkable for 
the good order and decorum with which it was con- 


ducted. 
_—__—_ 


{3 The colored people at Springfield celebrated 
West India Emancipation on Wednesday, at Round 
Hill. A very pleasant time was had. Appropriate ad- 
dresses were made by Dr. Oscood and others. There 
was a large turn-out of the colored population, and the 
occasion was enjoyed by no inconsiderable number of 
white ladies and gentlemen. 








‘Woman anv ter Wises.’ Weare glad to learn 
that the admirable pamphlet with this title, from the 
pen of our friend, Rev. T. W. Hiacrvson, is soon to be 
republished—the first edition being already exhausted— 
with some additions, by Fowlers & Wells, New York. 
This pamphlet is one of the most attractive publications 
which have been called forth by the discussion of the 
important question of which it treats. Its style is ex- 
ceedingly attractive, its arguments and illustrations 
being put with remarkable felicity and point, and it is 
doubtless destined to a wide cireulation and influence. 
We commend it to all who feel an interest in the reform 
it advocates, or who appreciate the charm of an agree- 
able and finished rhetoric. 





_ Mrerrsa: ON THE Care. Our anti-sla ery frien 

on the Cape will make special efforts, we doubt not, to 
be at the Harwich Convention on. and Sunday 
all ‘minute men’ in the cause. 
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TRIFLING WITH THE CAUSE OP Lipp, 
Mr. Garrison : TY. 
I will give youa history of the Réesolu 

had the honor to draw up and introduce into the 1 
of Represen tatives on Wednesday, March 22 on th ue 
of Illinois, in regard to arresting, fning fi etlae 
and selling into limited slavery, colored Reuben 

States who should happen to come into Pr 

settle. On introducing those Resolutions, | men > 
their reference to the Committee on the Neti an 
thinking there might be some on that Bonin mit, 
would report in their favor ; but Mr. Booth pry 
moved to have them referred to the ( otatitee i 


ions Whi h I 


ng 
Other 


¥ ho 


ton, 


Judiciary, thinking, I su m 
. ppose, that the 
smothered, and never more see the light tay Te 

» After 


giving the Committee sufficient 
ject, I inquired of one of the 
would have their next meeting. I was cea, Kd 
next day, at 9o0’clock, A.M.’ The next day 
quarter to 10, I went into the Cofamittee:roc.’ Like 
behold ! but one of the Committee was ig and, 
quired if my resolutions were in the leas nt. 
Committee. He searched, and feund amo Me 
’ vd them, 
week after, I again called, accompanied with 
a member, for the purpose of having a hearin 
the Committee on those Resolutions. KP 
Mr. Lord, was present with a majority of the ¢ 

* * © Com. 
mittee. I introduced my object of Appearing ber 
them, and inquired for the Resolutions,  vipaely 
looked for among their file of papers, but 
found. The Chairman expressed a donb 
ever having been there. I appealed to the membe 
from West Cambridge, Mr. Fessenden, who oo 4 
solitary member there when I called before, He ‘ 
firmed the truth of the Resolutions being there Pp 
ever, as they could not then be found, t asker 
man if a newspaper copy of them would ans 
yes. SoI read the Resolutions from Tug Lineray 
There was a great deal of laughing and sneering at “s 
time, and when I first made known my busines ioe 
tried to make fun of it. After I had got through ke: 4 
ing it, the Chairman wanted to know what I wanted 
done. I told him that the Resolutions themselves, 
T had just read, stated what I wanted done. I then read 
that part which stated the object, again. | then en- 
deavored to argue the case, giving my reasons, which 
reasons are embodied in my speech. The Committee 
appeared to be averse to doing anything about it—said 
it was no business of ours what the State of Minois 
did, or any other State ; that they had a right to make 
what laws they pleased. I replied, that the Mlinois law 
in question interfered with the citizens of Magsachu- 
setts, if they had no more than one quarter of negra 
blood in their veins, if they happened to go into that 
State to settle, and that was enough to show that it in- 
terfered with our rights, &c. 

Some days after, that Committee reported to the 
House, that ‘ those resolutions ought not to pass,’ but 
gave no reasons whatever. It is oftentimes the practice 
of Committees to give their reasons for reporting thus 
and so ; but they gave none. April 27, the Resolutions 
came up in the order of the day, when I arose and ask- 
ed leave to speak upon the subject, and had liberty to 
get nearly through with what I had prepared in de. 
fence of those Resolutions. To show how much order 
was preserved during the time, and how much row- 
dyism was present, [ will quote the Boston Courier 
of the next day, April 28. It said— 


time to Consider the sub. 
Committee Whe; 


lin- 


About 9 
friend, 


hefore 
The Chairman, 


They were 
could not be 
t about their 


. How- 
I the Chair. 
wer. Te said 


Which 


‘Then the rules were suspended so as to give Mr 
Stearns, of Mansfield, liberty to read some nonsensical 
cant in regard to the Illinois law. He occupied an hour 
in the delivery of his speech, which no one beard, which 
was not worth hearing—being a bad specimen of anti- 
slavery disquisition.’ 

The Resolutions were refused even the second read- 
ing, but no argument was offered by any member of the 
House against them. 
strong against them, as the victims of the [linois law 
were only negroes—that is, they might have one quarter 
negro blood, though the other three-quarters might be 
pure Anglo-Saxon. I tried Free Soilers to assist me 
in defending those Resolutions, but could start but 
one of them. They all made excuses. Before I intro- 
duced them, I told a prominent Free Soiler what I in- 
tended to do, and showed them to him. He found 
fault with them—complained that they were too 
lengthy—that I could not even get them introduced 
into the House—that I ought not to have had argu- 
ment in the resolutions, &c. Mr. Plumb of Gloucester 
was the only Free Soiler I could get to accompany me 
into the Committee-room, when I appeared before them. 
So you see I had to battle the case alone and unaided. 
I want every professed Free Soiler to be a practical, 
out-spoken abolitionist ; for I think it is as absolutely 
necessary as to have a professed Christian possess the 
religion of Jesus Christ at heart. One is, I conceive, as 
great a hypocrite as the other. They will both fall 
away in the day of trial. 

Yours, with sincere respect, 
ISAAC STEARNS. 


But the pro-slavery feeling was 


Mansrretp, May 6, 1853. 

far Mr. Srearns was a very worthy Representative 
from Mansfield, in the last Legislature of this State. It 
will be seen, by its date, that his letter should have op 
peared at an earlier period, but it was accidentally mi+ 
laid. We regard its statement of facts, however, a8 t0 
the treatment the Pesolutions respecting the liberty of 
Massachusetts citizens in Illinois, received both before 
the Judiciary Committee and the Legislature, 33 to 
significant of the utter disregard of the rights of our col- 
ored fellow-citizens, to justify its suppression on account 
of this delay. We happened to be present in the em 
when Mr. Sreanxs attempted to read a brief, sensible 
and pertinent speech, (4s he is not a ready speaker, - 
makes no pretentions to oratory,) in opposition to ; z 
Resolve then pending, appropriating ten thousand ~ 
lars for erecting a monument to the memory of t : 
guiltiest of Northern apostates, Daniel Webster. hee 
most scandalous means were taken, in the trae spirit ; 
rowdyism, by the profligate partisans of the — 
to prevent his being heard, He was — y ra 
terrupted, sneered at, brow-beaten, and insulte ae 
most conspicuous bully and rowdy, on the ea 
being Oris P. Lon, of Salem, whose brazen sani 
and repulsiveness of countenance instantly pats 
what spirit he is of. However humble may “ veel 
ents or the pretensions of any member of the nee 
ture, he has a right to decent treatment 0D te pa = 
those who stand there by no higher authority than * 
does ; and he is doubly deserving of resp" t mr 
ventures to raise his voice against tyrannical - Aa 
constitutional edicts, because of the dumbness : ste 
who possess both the ability and the eloquence, ” 
the moral courage, to treat the subject ' the mo 
fective manner. 
Lire. By Wi 
Tompkins and 


Henri ; on, THE Wen axp Woor oF 
uiam G. Campripar. Boston: Abel 
B. B. Mussey & Co. 1853. pp- ae wae 

This is truly interesting tale, noe : : 
plot, clear in its narration, frequently thril yo rf 
description, and reformatory in its adesey- sp 
thor says, ‘I have written this book with ‘ = 
intentions, hoping that it might do good, * ane 
welcome in many homes.’ Such # welcome } moet 
and into whatever family it may &° “ ar al 
affect the feelings and a the a ekttlly aay 

an@young. Each of the charac , a 

the acto Henri, impulsive, ange rere a 

daring—the young raffian with whom : 

encounter in s chivalrous defence of & Sg 
child—Helen Means, the narrative of whose 

will draw tears from ee juven 

history will excite the wonder ap 

dren both of a smaller and «a larger grow 


n its 


uch to 


2 i &e. It has ™ - 
dible and kind old uncle, Bo. 0 an odsonitl? 
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tion, to give ample 
we a a cog 
distance above the 
oe al full speed. 


high speed. ‘ 
+ tne Uxbridge trai 
el over the second, and 


The were horrily 
taken from the wreck, 
Valley Falls. 

was a} 


= engines. the 
* of the dead, 


vitnessed in this region 


Provinence, August 
yille, one of the wound 
lowing is a correct list 

Ist, Rev. Mr. Penny 

21, Thomas Brown, 

ad. H. Charlesworth 

4th. Wm. Fallerbee, 
bth. Wm. W. Wood, 
6th, John H. Perkin 

"th. Caroline Richin 

Sth. Mrs. Piant, Wh 

oh, Son of Mrs. Pls 

10th. Wife of 8. S. M 

llth, 12th and 13th. 
and an Irishman, nam 

Wooxnnen. Mr. Ge 
tion of shoulder joint- 
torn off, and otherwise 

2d. Mr. Southwick, 
Worcester R. R., sligh 

ard. unk 


1th, Rath 8. Gladdi 
about the head. 

16th. Mr. Plant, Wh 
in 

17th. Francis Gray, 
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Railroad Accident.—A_ collision 
" n the Providence and Worces- 
rr’), resulted in the death of fifteen per- 
te of sixty Were wounded, 

. between the first up and down 
feom Providence left at 7 20 in the 
_ regular train on time. The other 
w), and had an excursion party 
neville, going to Providence and 
in was made up of eight first class 


» last, 





~hridge at ¢ 


_. in collision when going at nearly 
* ot five miles from Providence, near the 
Boston and Providenee, and Providence 
roads, below Valley Falls. 

ollision was terrible. The first car 
was smashed to pieces, the tender 
» through it. The second car was 
put was driven into the third car 
gth. The five rear cars were not 


‘ " \ A 
ee See nn OC Sn eee a 


np arive 


nadie 





naewenger car there were only twelve or 
. three or four of whom were killed | 
all the others more or less in-| 


Wi nr 









































} 
: car, the effects of the collision were | 
a (the passengers were killed outright, | 
| njure i. 
vera wore taken out of the above cars | 
-t fifteen badly, many of them proba- | 
~ounded. Many of the wounded had/| 
n. an i their bodies battered. 
Lilled was the fireman of the Uxbridge 
' aves a wife and two children at Ux- 
led and wounded belonged in Uxbridge | 
rhey were on their way to witness 
Newport, and were in high spirits, 
e aecident occurred, and their joy was 
tts, of Millville, and his grandson, a 
urs of age, were in the first car, and es- 
wulously. The car was totally demol- 
the | — were (hrown, in a most inex- 
out at the side of the car, and rolled 
ment. Mr. Butts was not injured. 
. re cut on the head. 
i were left at the depot in Pawtucket, 
were immediately sent for. | 
fthe dead were left at the place of colli-! 
the regular trains had just arrived, and | 
‘ wing the road. 
f is the result of the reckless careless- | 
of luctor of the Uxbridge train, who, be- | 
; y Falls, should have waited ; but, hav-| 
party on hoard, who were afraid of | 
n en- eatwboat, and having but half a mile to | 
which Be t inction, hoped to accomplish the dis- | 
i irrival of the Providence train. 
nee E »eilence train, which had the track, waited a 
sald ‘yi two bevond its time when it reached the | 
linois i e ample time for the down train, and 
make Rey |. The collision occurred at a curve, a 
ix law i hove the junction, the up train not hav-| 
sche- 4 i full speed. The down train was going at 
«* j 
negro a ive train, the third passenger car leap-| 
that Fe nd killed three persons who were | 
it in- ipe by the windows. : | 
Superintendent of the Providence 
road, was injured on the head. | 
0 the , sad his arm torn from the socket, } 
> but wrribly mangled ; nine of them were 
actice » wreck, and deposited side by side at | 
| 
| thes e was a horrible one. The broken cars, | 
itions s, the groans of the dying and the} 
| ask- the dead, presented a scene never before 
rty to siot 
n de- August 12. Moses Bolton, of Whitins- 
order & wounded, died at 8 o’clock. The fol- 
row- & rect list of the dead :-— 
Mr. Penny, Mansville. 
saad Brown, Whitinsville. 
e rth, do 
Mr. &@ Fullerbee, do. 
sical 4 W. Wood, Uxbridge. 
hour iu H. Perkins, fireman, do, 
which 9 e Richmond, S« nthbridge. 
anti- } Mrs. Plant, Whitinsville. 
i f Mrs. Piatt. | 
4 f S$. S. Mallory, Central Falls. | 
read. Hf nd 18th. Two brothers, named Rogers, 
of the t un. name unknown. } 
was @ Mr. Goldthwaite, Uxbridge ; amputa- | 
slw = ler joint—recovery very doubtful. Arm) 
aston | otherwise badly injured. : | 
Southwick, superintendent Providence and | 
it be f eR. R., slightly injured. | 
t me Hoy, name unknown, about five years old, arm | 
b } 
Aor Francis Reed, Whitinsville, badly injured about | 
o> 
I in- isea Ballow, Ballowville, Ct., severely injured | 
ound ; ud 
- too j ee W ¥ Winslow, Whitinsville, severely injured 
jaoed 3 Martin V. Jefferson, brakeman, leg broken. 
irga- 5 Daniel Canty, painter, slightly injared. 
ester n Brown, Whitinsville, 4 ribs broken. 
y me ; Marshall, Northbridge, leg broken and 
as 7 Moses Bolton, Whitinsville, fatally injured. 
ued. freerge Belton, do. do. 
ical, = J, Crane, do. do. 
ately 7 er White, badly injured, 
Ss. Gla ine » «ke oe ind 
the i a lding, Pawtucket, slightly injured 
eas © Mr, Plant, Whitinsville, severely if not fatally 
full © el 
% Francis Gray, two ribs broken. 
iy lreadful Railroad Accident.—Last week, 
8. ki railroad collision took place on the Camden} 
: y road, between the New York and Philadel- 
*, by which four or five persons were killed, | 
ative wage usly injured, and 12 or 15 others | 
It a locomotives and four cars were com- 
smashed. The collision oceurred about eight 
op ‘rom Amboy, at half past 4 o’elock. The train 
mis- ‘ew York was out of its regular time. The con-! 
s to is been arrested. The engineers are also said | 
y of ‘arrest. A child of D. H. Dustin and her| 
fe ~ were Killed ; and an Irish woman, unknown, and 
pa 5. “rmans, unknowo—one of them just returned | 
too nia. The number injured is about 21. The} 
cole ee | Says, “One of these, Wm. Ralyer, of Broome 
unt eeived \ severe concussion of the brain, and 
muse . ts © dying. Others are, it is feared, mor- 
” . yf Commerce says of this collision : 
= isabled cars on the train from New York were 
wt mp ! each other, Those on the other train 
dol- ors torn out, and their seats entirely racked 
that oe Anees hind wheels, and trunks becoming loose 
The “Ng Sguinst the floors, There were many very 
; “tpes of life, among which was that of Mr. | 
itef © rh Fulton, of Baltimore, who fell through the 
ved, 4 >, ear on the track, and eseaped without in- 
han § ' nes in lign ition of the passengers was unbound. | 
abe Fe : — . ‘s called on the spot, and resolutions, | 
‘ “> “we Company and its officers as guilty of the} 
om 5 ] *ss carelessness, adopted. The engineers and | 
nce @ oor.’ mmediately arrested, and will be held to 
aim © "owe Fesalt of the coroner’s inquest.’ 
ul- & ! 
sla- 4 — Png the New Haven Railroad.— 
of Ol the disaster was at that part of the line 
. d _ “tween the two bridges, about half a mile 
n he .. lester. A piece of rock had fallen on the 
» he Sethe deep cut, and was caught by the 
aa ; ry and carried forward some fifteen or twenty 
ug it along on the inside rail of the same 
men ro A _ it rolled off on the other track, when 
not so hens thrown off the track. No blame is at- 
so bet - engineer, who was killed, it being very 
“* the fragment of the reck on the track being 
_. *carve, was quite out of his sight until he 
: upon the danger, 
oh Bd [os tee ant, whl ap arene Be 
‘turned to the Jer “ . = — baggage car, be- 
ce fe Jeft, was forced its whole length for- 
“its ; ‘ ty des: other track, bringing it side by 
a abled engine. The forward passenger 
» its © Machin» ins he — dashed against the baggage car, 
au- eager 6 4 = oo 8 platform, and giving the 
pest BY oor ase int jelting, but doing'them no further 
: opened 1 ‘ng the second fatal accident that has 
re ® ee Within a few weeks, 
085 ~ ary, after hearing the testimony, and examin- 
| to “ene of the accident, found that ‘ no blame can 


ia 


Get Peet Tiara ce& 





ie tia 5 ‘ se Kes 


sn tiched to the persons having charge of the said 

we ri Me New York and New Haven 

ies of way PMtY blameable for allowing such pro} 

oy * Tock ‘o remain in their ents, which are liable 
“88 the tracks of their road.’ 


An othe ° 
other Railroad 
a. “the B 
“t SWite 
st 


but 
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Ra Disaster—A passenger 
“Gmore and Ohio railroad, while passing 
eee : Cameron, 27 miles east of Wheeling, 12th 
me hun . the track, and three cars, containing over 
Mate ‘td passengers, were upset, but, fortunate to 
ed, or very severely injured. 


Thin, tone was kill 
tty or 
passengers were more or less 


and th i} oe 
. ey are stro suspected 
lly turned the aia, oF vote, rif 
been arrested. The passen 
ion, thee 8 and after a short time spent in delibe- 
Tire 4 Passed resolutions scquitting the Company 


hers "y’s service 
th 2g wilfa , 


locomotives were badly smashed. The cause assigned 





Fatal Railroad Accident—A train from 
Cumberland for Baltwnore tan off the track on the af- 
ternoon of the4 Ith inst., seven miles above Berkley 
depot. The engine, tender, baggage and smoking cars 
smashed. Wm. Linthicum, the fireman, was killed ; 
Charles Linthicum, the engineer, and Robert Anderson, 
who were on the engine, were badly hurt. The pas- 
sengers escaped without injury. 


Another Railroad Accident.—As the North- 
ern railroad express train was approac)iing the Woburn 
watering station, after passing a short curve, it came 
upon 8 man who was lying upon the track. He was 
torn to pieces. Who he was, and how he came to be 
there, were questions which those who came down on 
the train could not answer. 


Railroad Accident.—Upon the South Shore 
railroad, recently, a brakeman named Murphy, was 
badly if not fatally injared by his head striking against 
a bridge, he being upon the top of the cars at the time. 
[He has since died of his injuries.) : 


te A boy was killed by a train at Amster- 
dam, N, Y., on Friday morning last. He was on the 
track, watching another train, and did not perceive the 
ove which killed him. 


t25° A man was knocked down by a bridge, 
under which the train be was on was passing, at Earl- 
ville, N. Y. He was standing on the top of the car, and 
was very seriously injured. 


[S A collision occurred between two trains 
on the Mad River and Lake Erie railroad, on the 5th 
inst. One man was very severely injured, and the 


was, a misapprehension, by the conductor, of the time- 
tables. 


Fatal Accident.—On Wednesday evening of 
last week, Rodney Cutting, of Concord, a stage-driver 
between that place and Gilmanton, was killed at the 
depot in Manchester by falling under the cars when the 
train was leaving for Concord. The accident occurred 
from carelessness. His age was 25. 


Killed upon the Railway.—Mr. Rufus Wa- 
trous, of this city, was sitting upon the railway track, 
just north of the crossing, when the early morning train 
came down from Springfield, this (Wednesday) morn- 
ing. ‘The engineer saw him a short distance ahead, and 
gave the alarm. He did not move off, and the brakes 
were put down, but the train reached him before it 
could be stopped. He was much bruised, and his skull 
broken, and he lived but a short time. Mr. W. was 58 
years of age. He was quite feeble, having been re- 
cently afflicted with paralysis. The unfortunate man 
leaves a family.—Hartford Times. 


Railroad Accident.—As the morning train 
on the Cheshire road was passing yesterday under the 
bridge, about one mile below the Fitzwilliam station, 
Mr. George Bacon, brakeman on the Fitchburg road, 
had his skull badly fractured by coming in contact 
with the bridge, while standing on the top of the cars. 
Chance of recovery considered doubtful. This is said 
to be the third accident of the kind that has occur- 
red at the bridge. 


Fatal Railroad Accident.—A__ brakeman, 
named Charles Bunce, was knocked off a freight train 
at a bridge near the Prospect street station, Somerville, 
on the Fitchburg railroad, early on Tuesday morning, 
and was run over by the same train, and instantly 
killed. 


[* Widow Paulina Newell, of Newport, 
N. H., whose son was killed on the New Haven railroad, 
at Norwalk, has received three thousand dollars from 
the company. 


Catalogue of Railroad Disasters —A con- 
temporary reckons up sixty-five railroad accidents that 
have occurred since the first of January last, by which 
three hundred and thirty-three persons were wounded, 
and one hundred and seventy-six lives destroyed. 


Yellow Fever at New Orleans still on the In- 
crease.—The report of the Board of Health for the 
twenty-four hours ending at six, A. M., on the 10th, 
exhibits a total of two hundred and twenty-four deaths, 
of which One hundred and eighty-four were of yellow 
fever. 

The total number of deaths from Saturday to Wednes- 
day, (four days,) was eight hundred and fifty-three, of 
which seven hundred and six were of yellow fever. 

The distress and misery of the population are incon- 
ceivable. Physicians, nurses and all others are worn 
out in attendance on the sick and dying. Aid from the 
North will do much to relieve us, if it is promptly fur- 
nished. 

August 11.—The fever is progressing more fearfully 
than ever. Many persons who had had it before, have 
been again attacked, showing that no one, however 
thoroughly acclimated, can be regarded as safe from 
the frightful disease. 

August 13.—The total number of interments for the 
week ending at 6 o’clock, A. M., on the 12th inst., as 
furnished by the Secretary of the Board of Health, was 
1758; of which, 1277 were by yellow fever, being an 
increase over the previous week by the epidemic alone 
of 398, and a total increase of 468. Nearly every per- 
son who can leave has done so, 

Four clerks in the dry goods store of C. A. Barrier 
were attacked, and all died the same day. 

There is no prospect of any improvement in the 
health of the place ; on the contrary, as the epidemic 
strengthens its foothold, the panic spreads, and the ray- 
ages of the pestilence increase. 

A letter from New Orleans states that Mr. Crinshaw, 
editor of the Crescent, had died from yellow fever. 

Mr. Brennan, one of the editors of the Delta, had 
recovered from the fever, but became stone blind ; he 
was, however, slowly recovering his eyesight. 

» The fever had been very fatal on board the steam- 
boats ; one boat having lost eighteen passengers. 

In 1769 occurred the first visitation of the yellow fe- 
ver at New Orleans, it being introduced by a British 
vessel with a cargo of slaves from the coast of Africa. 


Coup d’Soliel—One hundred persons died 
in New York, 12th and 13th inst., from sun stroke. 
Many other deaths from the same cause occurred at 
Brooklyn, Williamsburg, and other towns in the vicinity. 


Deaths from Exposure to the Sun.—At 12 
o’clock, Monday, at the City Registrar’s office, Boston, 
eight deaths by sun-stroke had been reported, The 
whole number of deaths from heat and exposure, last 
week, was nearly twice as many. 


Effects of the Heat—There were five deaths 


in Philadelphia, on the 14th inst., from the effects of 


the heat. Among the victims is General Bennett, who 
was taken sick while employed in the Assayer’s office, 
at the Mint, an appointment which he received only 
on Wednesday. H@ was employed in a room at the 
mint where the thermometer stood at 160. 

On several of the hot days of last week, thirty horses 
per day dropped dead in the streets of New York. A 
great many of these were omnibus horses, driven by 
cruel drivers until they fell dead in the traces, from be- 
ing over-loaded and over-worked. 


Distressing Case of Self-Destruction—On 
the evening of August 15, at 7 o’clock, two young la- 
dies, named Catharine B. Cotton, of Pownal, Me., 
22, and ClaraB.Cochran, of New Boston, N. H., aged 19, 


drowned. It is said that they had long contemplated 
the deed, While eating supper, on that evening, one 
said to the other, ‘ Eat heartily, for you know this is 
the last.” Soon after this, they went up stairs, and 
dressed themselves in white, went out together, hand 
in hand, and jumped into the canal. One young man 
jumped in to save them, but the current was so strong 
that he could not save either, and came very near los- 
ing his own life in the attempt. 


Female Equestrian Prizes—Mr. Barnum has 
offered seven prizes for the best display of oe y re 
trian skill, at the Fairfield County Agricultural Fair. 


te A faithful body servant of the late Vice 
President King, it is said, is now living in Washington. 
He was set free by Mr. King, who also gave him two 
thousand dollars in money, and his gold watch, for the 
faithfal manner in which he served him. 


&@ The Spiritual Telegraph says that Lord 
Brougham, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, Dr. Ashburn, 
and other notables on the other side of the water, have 
avowed their faith in the modern spiritual manifesta- 
tions. Lord Brougham has become a subscriber to the 
Spiritual Telegraph. 


@ The pay-roll for attendance and —— 
of the usetts Constitutional Convention of 1 

to the sum of $56,732. For the same two 
items, the Convention of 1853 cost $114,092. 


From Porto Cabello.—Letters received in 


persons 


€ Marshal Tukey, late of Boston, escorted 
the Sunday School procession, on the Fourth of , to 
a 


jumped into the canal at Manchester, N.H., and were 


WHOLE WORLD’S TEMPERANCE CONVENTION. 
Whereas, in response to a call for a preliminary meet- 
ing of the friends of Temperance in North America, to 
make arrangements for a World’s Temperance Con- 
vention in the city of New York, during the World’s 
Fair, a meeting assembled in that city, on the 12th of 
May, 1853, which assumed the power to excludeseveral 
regularly elected delegates, because they were women ; 
And, Whereas, a portion of the members of that 
meeting retired from it, regarding it as false both to 
the letter and the spirit of the call ; 

The undersigned, consisting in part of such seceding 
delegates, hereby invite all those in favor of a Worup’s 
TEMPERANCE CoNVENTION, which shall be true to its 
name, to meet in the city of New York, on Thursday 
and Friday, the 1st and 2d September next, to consider 
the present needs of the Temperance Reform. 

[Signed by T. W. Hiaarnson, Horace Greetey, Lv- 
crevia Morr, Wexpet Puriiirs, and many others.) 
New York, July 15, 1853. 





TO THE FRIENDS OF WOMAN'S RIGHTS. 
Our movement has been received with unexpected 
favor. The necessity of some change in the condition of 
those women dependent for their support, on their own 
exertions, has been universally acknowledged. 

Even the more radical claim to equal rights, and toa 
change in the law of marriage, which shall give the 
wife equal control with the husband over their joint 
preperty, has met with far more encouragement than 
any one could have expected. 

The press throughout the country, with hardly an 
exception, has been respectful and cordial, and from 
some quarters we have received earnest support. 

It becomes us, in these circumstances, to avail our- 
selves of every opportunity, to use faithfully all means 
to deepen this impression on the public mind, and to 
raise this general good feeling, into a decided and 
earnest wish and resolve to aid our enterprise. 

While the public press, the circulation of documents, 
and lectures in different localities, are doubtless the 
most reliable and permanent instrumentalities, we can- 
not overlook the great benefit, likely to result from large 
conventions, held in central and popular cities, and 
gathering to their sessions the most active and deeply 
interested of our friends. 

Where can we better hold these than in \Vew York, 
the commercial capital of the country, whose press is 
listened to by the Nation? And what time better for 
assembling such a Convention, than when the streets of 
that city are crowded with a concourse from every State 
in the Union? More especially when the peculiar cir- 
cumstances under which the ‘Whole World’s Temper- 
ance Convention’ assembles, will be likely to call to- 
gether many of the most prominent friends of our move- 
ment? 

We invite, therefore, all well-wishers to the en- 
franchisement and elevation of women, to assemble in 
Convention in New York city, on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, the 6th and 7th days of September next, at the 
Broadway Tabernacle. 
Lucretia Mott, 

Wendell Phillips, 

Ann G. Phillips, 
Paulina W. Davis, 
Elizabeth C. Stanton, 
(Dr.) Harriot K. Hunt, 
Anna Q. T. Parsons, 
Abby May Alcott, 

A. Bronson Alcott, 
(Rev.) A. D. Mayo, 
Marcus Spring, 

Oliver a td 

Mary A. W. Johnson, 
Caroline H. W. Dall, 
Frances D. Gage, 
(Rev.) W. H. Channing, 
Nathaniel Barney, 
Eliza Barney, 

Lauren Wetmore, 


Angelina G. Weld, 
Sarah Grimke, 

Abby Kelley Foster, 
Wm. Lloyd Garrison, 
Antoinette L. Brown, 
Lucy Stone, 

(Rev.) Samuel J. May, 
Charles K. Whipple, 
(Rey.) John T. Sargent, 
Abby H. Price, 

Lydia F. Fowler, 
tehecca Plumly, 
(Rev.) J. G. Foreman, 
Anya Gardiner, 
Josiah Flagg, 

Mary Flagg, 

Louisa Wait, 

Susan B. Anthony. 


[ Editors of public journals, without respect of 
party, are respectfully requested to publish the above 
Call, or to notify their readers of the time and place for 
holding the Convention. 





<thiaaibsai 
THE FIFTH 
WORCESTER ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR 
WILL BE HELD In Brintey Hawt! 
Cattle Show Week, 1853. 


We would earnestly invite all who have each year 
codperated with us, to renewed effort in the great 
cause of humanity, and the hitherto indifferent, to a 
more faithful investigation of its claims. None can 
remain passive in this matter. Every day we are called 
to make our election between apparent self-interest and 
the slave interest—between love of the world’s good 
opinion and hatred of oppression. So long as the great 
wrong continues, so long are we all helping others to 
forget its iniquity, to tolerate its cruelty, or, helping 
them to feel its sin, to undo its heavy burden. Fairs 
are not merely available for the raising of funds, but, as 
a means of awakening public attention, as meetings for 
the dissemination of anti-slavery truth, and the discus- 
sion of anti-slavery principles, they have proved most 
valuable and efficient. We ask, then, aid, from all 
who themselves love ‘ life, liberty and happiness,’ and 
who would help their brothers to the same birthright. 
We would send our appeal throughout the country to 
all our faithful fellow-laborers, r@minding them, that 
contributions of Needlework, of useful and fancy arti- 
cles, will be gratefully received. The Refreshment 
table must depend, as formerly, upon donations, which 
which we hope will be various and abundant. 

Sarah If. Earle, Emily Sargent, Lucy Chase, Hannah 
Rice, Adeline H. Howland, Eliza N. Stowell, Olive 
Loveland, Hannah M. Rogers, Sarah L. Butman, Abby 
W. Wyman, Mary Channing Higginson, Worcester ; 
Sarah R. May, Leicester; Emma W. Wyman, Ded- 
ham; Mary E. Hodges, Barre; Frances H. Drake, 
Leominster ; Polly D. Bradish, Upton; Catharine 8. 
Brown, Hubbardston; Maria P. Fairbanks, Millville ; 
Nancy B. Hill, Blackstone ; Abby B. Hussey, Lancas- 
ter; Louisa F. Hall, Upton; Susan B. Everett, Eli- 
za Howe, Princeton. 





September, 





Tue Sreamer ‘ Eastern Crry’ on Conor. Rev. 
Thomas H. Jones, a respectable colored clergyman of 
the Wesleyan connection, informs us that on Thursday, 
last week, he left St. John for Boston, in the steamer 
‘Eastern City.’ After the steamer had started, he 
sought, like others, to get a birth ; but was told by the 
clerk of the boat that he could not have one, but must 
take the passage on deck. The clerk tore his coat in 
thrusting him away from the cabin, and he was oblig- 


ed to pass the night on deck. It is unnecessary to 
characterise this transaction ; our readers will do that 
for themselves. Probably there was not a more respec- 
table and worthy man on board the boat than this col- 
ored clergyman.—Commonwealth. 

f= The ruffian clerk of the ‘ Eastern City ’ has since 
been arrested in this city, and @aade to give bail for 
his appearance at court hereafter. Mr. Jones is a most 
amiable and excellent man, gentlemanly in his appear- 
ance and manners, and deserving of universal respect. 





fer Rev. Tuomas H. Jones, of St. John, N. B., is 
authorised to act as Agent for Tue Linerartor in that 
city, and wherever he may travel in the Provinces. 





Porrricat Rieuts or Women. Our readers will find, 
on our last page, a aery able defence of the right of 
the Women of Massachusetts to vote upon the adoption 
of the amended Constitution of the State, by Rev. Wi-| 
uiam B, Gueene, of Brookfield. It was made in the’ 
Convention ; and if right, not might—reason, not pre-* 
judice—justice, not precedent—had prevailed, its ap-' 
peals would have been as successful as they are unan- 
swerable. Mr. Greene makes his democracy a matter of 
PRincipie, and deserves the credit which belongs to an 
honest, consistent and outspoken man. 








a John P. Jewett, publisher of Uncle Tom's Cabin 


and 90,000 of the latter. The sale of the former now 
averages about 800 per week. Mr. Jewett will issue, in 


and the Key, has printed 310,000 copies of the former, | 











estate in San Francis:0 and 


a few days, the biography of Isaac T. Hopper, the great 
philanthropist of N. York, written by Mrs. L. M. Child, 


ANS By onder of the Executive Committe, 


TWENTIETH 
NATIONAL ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 


To be held in Boston, Mass., during Christmas 
Week, 1858. p 


The Managers of the NatioxaL Anti-Stayery Ba- 
ZAAx, in once more addressing their friends and fellow- 


movement, beg leave to submit a few suggestions which 
they trust may have a tendency to produce that result. 

Twenty years have passed away since the first Fair to 
aid in the Abolition of American Slavery was held in the 
city of Boston. Twenty years of labor and effort, and 
still we remain a slaveholding nation, our first word of 
repentance, in a national capacity, yet to be uttered, our 
first work of mercy yet to be done. But have these la- 
bors and efforts, of which we may, properly enough, just 
now, consider this Bazaar an exponent, accomplished 
nothing? Only the childishly thoughtless or the wil- 
fully false can venture to reply in the negative. 

The battle has not been won ; it has not even been 
fought ; but its outposts have been carried, and the 
field, with its embattled hosts, lies plainly before us. 
Massacre of the masters, slaves contented and happy, 
amalgamation of races, Colonization, and similar falla- 
cies—these are the refuges of lies which the abolition- 
ists have swept away, and the issue between them and 
their opponents is narrowed to the simple question of 
material suceess and self-interest. The creed of the 
pro-slavery party is expressed in two lines, 

‘That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.’ 
The blood-cemented prosperity, which should be its 
shame, is coolly adduced, in argament, as ample justi- 
fication fur continuance in crime. 

Henee, no talk of Gradualism now obstructs our way. 
Kindly propositions in its behalf, from distant friends 
of the slave, ignorant of the essential diabolism which 
is the animating spirit of the Slave institution of this 
country, meet, from the slaveholding South and pro- 
slavery North alike, as bitter and unscrupulous an op- 
position as was ever meted out to the most energetic de- 
mand ever made for Immediate Abolition. The slave- 
holders understand perfectly, that the concessions of 
marriage, family ties, the Bible, are, in effect, emanci- 
pation. They have never been granted where men were 
held as property, for the very good reason that any such 
concession lays the axe at the root of so audacious and 
abominable a claim. 

So many sophistries and fallacies being removed, the 
abolitionists then may congratulate themselves that they 
are now in direct collision with the consciences and 
hearts of the people. In many respects, their chance of 
success is better than ever before. Ancther generation 
is entering upon the duties and responsibilities of life, 
who, however thoughtless and indifferent to the great 
question of their age, are not and cannot be as were 
their fathers when it first met them, ‘in darknes that 
might be felt,’ and cased in such armor of prejudice 
that Truth herself might well nigh deem them invinci- 
ble. 

The leaders, too, of the pro-slavery hosts, alike in the 
State and the Church, are, day by day, called from 
their unholy warfare to give their account for the deeds 
done in the body, and, mercifully, to a very considera- 
ble extent, their inhuman influence dies with them. 
Men may mourn when the confessors of Truth and Mer- 
cy depart, but their mantles fall on others ; but when 
the Statesmen who have voted for, and the Ministers 
who have preached for, the Fugitive Slave Bill, are 
summoned hence, a crowd of the weak and wavering, 
who would not have been so base and cruel but for the 
influence of a firmer and superior mind, breathe freer, 
are measurably released from their thraldom, and ren- 
dered accessible to better influences. 

The signs of the times abroad, as well as at home, 
offer tokens of encouragement. In foreign lands, an 
agitation has been aroused which will never, we trust, 
again slumber. Christendom owes it to the name by 
which it is called to rally on this question. There has 
never been so vast a one submitted to its consideration ; 
but, God be thanked, its simpiicity is equal to its mag- 
nitude, and Monarchist and Republican, Catholic and 
Protestant, nay, though we have spoken of Christendom, 
Heathendom itself may see written, as with letters of 
light, on the heavens, that it is indeed ‘a wild and 
guilty phantasy, that man can hold property in man,’ 
and doubly wild and doubly guilty when this phantasy 
controls the sentiment and shapes the action of a great 
and self-governing nation. 

Apart from these and other general causes of encour- 
agement, the Managers of the Bazaar, and those coope- 
rating with them, may find special stimulus to exer- 
tion in the fact that the Present arrangements of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society are such as to render an 
increased success of this undertaking more desirable, 
we might almost say imperative, than ever before. 

The Receipts of the Bazaar are devoted to the susten- 
tation of the Parent Society and its organ, the Vation- 
al Anti-Slavery Standard, in the city of New York. 
There, in the very focus of pro-slavery opposition, a 
banner in behalf of the perishing slave has been raised, 
and its triumph will be in some measure commensurate 

with the supplies that this movement may be enabled 
to furnish. 

The details of the Bazaar are so well understood, that 
we feel any particular specifications unnecessary. 

We cordially invite the assistance of every lover of 
Freedom, pledging ourselves to all such for a conscien- 
tious fulfilment of all the duties that our present posi- 
tion imposes on us. 

Donations of any kind, either in manufactured arti- 
cles, materials for manufacture, or uroney, will be grate- 
fully received by any of the Managers whose names and 
addresses are subjoined, or any further information that 
may be requested will be cheerfully given. 
ANNE WARREN WESTON, Weymouth, Mass. 
ANN GREENE PHILLIPS, Essex st., Boston. 
HELEN E. GARRISON, 8 Dix Place, Boston. 
LOUISA LORING, 27 State st., Boston. 
MARY MAY, 4 Franklin Place, Boston. 
SARAH RUSSELL MAY, Leicester, Mass. 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, care Messrs. Green & 

Co., Paris, France. 
CAROLINE WESTON, ‘ * # 
MARY GRAY CHAPMAN. 
HENRIETTA SARGENT, 156 Tremont st., Boston. 
FRANCES MARY ROBBINS, Brush Hill, Milton. 
ELIZA LEE FOLLEN. 
SUSAN C. CABOT. 
THANKFUL SOUTHWICK, Danvers, Mass. 
SARAH H. SOUTHWICK, Portland, Me. 
CAROLINE F. WILLIAMS, 75 Southac st., Boston. 
MARY H. JACKSON, 1071 Washington st., Boston. 
ELIZABETH GAY, 142 Nassau st., New York. 
CHARLOTTE 8S. SARGENT, 70 Dover st., Boston. 
SARAH 8. RUSSELL, Jamaica Plain, Roxbury, Mass. 
SARAH BLAKE SHAW. 
ELIZA F. EDDY, 7 Hollis st., Boston. 
E. C. VON ARNIM, 18 South st., Boston. 
MARY WILLEY, Lowell st., Boston. 
EVELINA A. 8. SMITH, Harrison Square, Dorches- 
ter, Mass. 
ANN REBECCA BRAMHALL, 47 Milk st., Boston. 
LYDIA PARKER, Exeter Place, Boston. 
MARIA LOWELL, Elmwood, Cambridge, Mass. 
ABBY FRANCIS, Cambridge, Mass. 





ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
The Eleventh Anniv of the Western Anti-Sla- 
very Society will be held at SALEM, Columbiana coun- 


ty, Ohio, commencing on Saturday, the 27th of August, 
It is the occasion will draw a large num- 


to manif 
of 


asthe champions of Slavery and the advocates of Com- 
can do to 


Reo’d from Samuel May, Jr., for collections— 


A. Kingsbury, do. 1.520560 5 0.2. -cee0ee $139 47 
Ree’d from Francis Jackson, to redeem p 
made at annual meeting of N. E. Con , 800 00 


Ree’d from G. B. Stebbins, for his collections— 


Rec’d from A. M. J. M, Page, Deerfield, N. H., 3 00 
Rec'd from Ebenezer D. Draper, Hopedale, to 


ge 
Ree’d from Sallie Holley, for collections—at 


Reed from Parker Pillsbury, for collections in 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Of Receipts, from July 10 to dug. 5, 1858. 


Francis H. U: 


80c, Belchertown 3Tc ; 
T. Foss—at Concord 


4,37; Millville 2, Chesnat Hills 2 66 5 Bro- 
vidence 8, W. Dux Neponset 2 46 ; 
Scituate 5, E. micherde, Weymouth, 1; F. 


at Southboro’, over expenses, 2 ; Milford, do., 
1 60; Uxbridge, do., 2 55; from Worcester 
North A. 8. Society 6, at os, amend 2 50, 
Foxboro’ 6, and at Paine school 1 28, 
Milville 2 58, Westford 1 68, Chesnut Hills 
1 18, Mendon Freeman school house 1 65.. 28 97 


redeem pled 


West Newton, over expenses, 4 71 ; Manches- 
ter, N. H. do., 16 01; Weare, N. H., 7; of 
Nathan Breed 1, at Concord, N. HL, 16; 
Canterbury, do., 6 08 ; Plymouth, do., over 
expenses, 2 46 ; Littleton, do., 9 65 ; Wolf- 
boro,’ do., 5; Dover, do., 5...........4. : 


Roxbury, 4 16 ; in Lowell 6 31 ; Pawtucket, 
R. L, 8; Danversport 1 40; Springfield 
8 40; Northampton 4 50; 8. Wilbraham 
298; New Ipswich, N. H., 36c ; Harwich 
5 75; Hyannis 4 74 ; Essex 6 ; Newmarket, 
N.H., 1 34; from Calkins, Wilbra- 
ham, 10 ; Henry Abbott, Chelmsford, 1 ; Wm. 
Boynton, New Ipswich, N. H., 25; Mrs. E. 
Preston, do., 1 ; Mrs. Brown 1 ; R. H. Gould 
1; Ladies’ Society, Hyannis, 5.......... 
Rec'd from Albert M. Chase, Canton, to re- 
deem pledge made at annual meeting.... 25 00 
SAMUEL PHILBRICK, 
Treas. Mass. A, S. Society. 
Brookline, Aug. 5, 1853. 





74 89 





MARRTED—At Darlington, England, in the Inde- 
pendent Chapel, on the 6th of July, by the Rev. Dr. 
Robert Lee of Edinburgh, Professor Nicuon, of Glasgow, 
to Exizanetu Pease, of Darlington. 

In East Stoughton, Aug. 3, by Rev. Isaac Smith, Ca- 


tee Easton, Jr., of North Bridgewater, to Eunice H. 
Sewa., of China, Me. 





CONVENTION AT HARWICH. 

An A. 8. Convention, for Barnstable County, will be 
held in HARWICH, in the well-known Grove, near 
Union Hall, on SATURDAY and SUNDAY, August 
20th and 21st—commencing on Saturday, at 10 o’clock, 
A. M. Should the weather prove inclement, the meet- 
ings will be held in the Hall. 
This Convention will be attended by our friends Wm. 
Lroyp Garrison and Rey. Anprew T. Foss, the latter 
an agent of the Mass. A. 8. Society, and a minister of 
the Baptist order, thoroughly versed in the anti-slavery 
and pro-slayvery history of that denomination. We in- 
vite all, from every part of the Cape, who are not afraid 
of truth and discussion, and are willing to come to the 
light, to attend the meeting. 

= ———— 
ta" WORCESTER COUNTY NORTH—AWAKE ! 
A meeting of the Worcester County (North Division) 
Anti-Slavery Society will be held at WINCHENDON 
Town Hall, on Sarurpay, Aug. 27th, commencing at 
2 o’clock, P. M., and will continue that evening, and 
also the following Sunday evening, (28th.) 
This meeting will be attended by Wau. Lroyp Garrison 
and Lucy Srone. 


SUMNER LINCOLN, President. 
A. A. Bent, Sec’ ry. 
2 REV. ANDREW T. FOSS, an Agent of the 
Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will speak as follows :— 





Harwish, . «5.00 .¢+005 Sunday........ Aug. 21. 
Chatham. ......... Tuesday........ © 23. 
Brewster.......... Thursday....... “ 25. 
East Dennis ....... Friday . 0s. ss «2B. 
North Dennis......Sunday ........ * 2, 








(3 LORING MOODY will lecture on the religious 
aspect of the Anti-Slavery cause in 


New Bedford. ...... Sunday........ Aug. 21. 
en asp RAS ET EE Thursday....... aie. 
Uptegies, slsee. ace Sunday ........ © 28. 
Shrewsbury ....... Tuesday...%.... ** 80. 
canes TCE Thursday....... Sept. 1. 
Leominster........ Sunday......... “ 4 
Fitchburg......... Tuesday........ a, -G 





The Great American Picture. 


JOHN BUNYAN’S IMMORTAL ALLEGORY! 


Probably no book, save the Bible, bas been so exten- 
sively read as Bunyan’s inimitable allegory, 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS, 


It has been translated into nearly all the different lan- 
guages of Christendom, and been perused with delight 
and holy fervor by all nations. Art has lent her at- 
tractions in nearly all the forms of illustration, from 
the rough Wood Cut to the exquisite Steel Engrav- 
ing. But to the middle of the nineteenth century, and 
to an American clergyman, are we indebted for the 
only true pictorial conception of this immortal work. 

The novel and sublime idea of embodying the entire 
story, and transferring the same to a single picture, 
showing the wanderings of Christian from the ‘ City of 
Destruction’ to the ‘ Celestial City,’ presenting at one 
view to the eye the varied scenes through which he 
passed, originated with Rev. Danzer Wient, of Massa- 
chusetts. His truly original and beautiful conception 
was reduced to a most elegant design by Hammarr Bu- 
Lines, and from this design, Josern Anprews, the dis- 
tinguished historical engraver, has produced, after four 
years of labor, a picture which will take rank among 
the most superb and elaborate productions of human 
genius, taste and skill. 

The Picture is now ready, and will be offered for sale 
at the Bookstore of the Publishers, and by Agents duly 
auihorized by the Publishers. , 


PRICE--INDIA PROOPS, $10; PRINTS, $5. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 


Pusuisuers, 17 & 19 Cornutt., Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


CLEVELAND, On10. 
——.g>—__—_ 


We have received from many of the most distinguish- 
ed men in this country, Clergymen, Statesmen, Law- 
yers, Artists and Editors, the most flattering testimoni- 
als in favor of this great work of art. 

These letters being too long and elaborate for a news- 

advertisement, we shall publish them in a pamph- 

t circular. We subjoin the names only :— 


Rev. E. N. Kirk, Boston. 

Rey. Dr. Jenks, do. 

Rev. F. D. Huntington, do. 

Rev. John 8. Stone, D. D., Brooklyn. 

Rev. R. H. Neale, D. D., Boston. 

Rev. Baron Stow, D. D., do. 

Rev. Leonard Bacon, D. D., New Haven 

Professor B. Silliman, do. 

Rev. Dr. Dowling, Philadelphia. 

Rey. E. H. Chapin, New York. 

Rev. George B. Cheever, D. D., do. 

Rey. A. L. Stone, Boston. 

Rey. Rufus W. Clark, do. 

Rey. Dr. Cox, New York. 

Rev. John McDowell, D. D., Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Sears, Boston. 

Rev. Dr. Durbin, Philadelphia. 

Rev. Dr. Stork, do. 

Hon. Edward Everett, Boston. 

Hon. Rufgs Choate, Boston. 

T. B. Welch, Esq., Artist, Philadelphia. 

Samuel L. Gerry, Esq., Artist, Boston. 

William J. Whitaker, Esq., Artist, do. 
* do. 


Piglet ayprticy Rey. L. ton’s two 
sons, one en, other tw called 
to see it. It. would have interented you 1a ym 
have seen them read the picture, from to end, 
even the minutest figure and scene, put. the key or 
any guide at all but their knowledge of the story 
It speaks volumes for the 


The Man of a Thousand Years, 


ISAAC rT. EOPPrErR z 
A TRUE LIFE. 
BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 


HIS thrilling work is the bi of one of the 
saat senacinhie Leaning haseverseen. His 
ne en a of 
nearly fourscore him not only to the 


years, endea 
who were the immediate participants of his 
beneficence, but to all who knew him. 

His was a charity the most expansive. It was not 
confined to the popular channels of the day, but exert- 
ed itself among the most ied a , re- 

less of color or condition. In the cities of Phils- 

phia and New York, where his active life was mostly 
ee thousands upon thousands can bear to 
his nobleness of soul, and his entire devotion to the in- 
terests of suffering humanity. 
With truth he may be called the HOWARD OF 
AMERICA. Mrs. Child, having spent many years in 
his family, and being perfectly familiar with his histo- 
ry, of all others was the person to write ‘A TRUE 
LIFE” of the noble man, and her task has been 
formed in her best manner. 
*A Truz Lire’ indeed was the life of ISAAC T. 
HOPPER, and Mrs. Child has presented it truly. | 
Scarcely a citizen of Philadelphia or New York but | 
was Pong enone form and features, as he was 
seen from to day tripping through the great thor- 
oughfares, and threading Phe oe eee and by- — 
ways, searching out the wayward and the wandering, 
that he might reseue them from crime and degradation, 
and administer comfort and solace and heaveuly chari- 
ties to the distressed and suffering. The poor, hunted 
fagitive slave found in him a friend ever ready and 
never weary. 
We intend to publish this work early in August. It 
will make an elegant 12mo. of about pages, with a 
full length portrait and a medallion likeness, on steel, 
of Mr. Horrer. Retail ice, $1.25, bound in cloth. 
At the time of the death of this venerable and excel- 
lent man, numerous notices appeared in papers of all 
parties and sects. We make a few extracts. 


From the New York Observer. 


*‘ The venerable Isane T. Hopper, whose placid, benev- 
olent face has so long irradiated almost every public 
meeting for doing good, and whose name, influence and 
labors have been devoted, with an apostolic simplicity 
and constancy to humanity, died on Friday last, at an 
advanced age. We was a Quaker of that early sort il- 
lustrated by such philanthropists as Anthony Benezet, 
Thomas Clarkson, Mrs. Fry, and the like. 

‘He was a most. self-denying, patient, loving friend 
of the poor and the suffering of every kind ; and his 
life was an unbroken history of beneficence. Thou- 
sands of hearts will feel a touch of grief at his death ; 
for few men have so large a wealth in the blessings of 
the poor, and the grateful remembrance of kindness 
and benevolence, as he.’ 

_ The New York Sunday Times contained the follow- 
ing :— 

* Most of our readers will call to mind, in connection 
with the name of Isaac T. Hopper, the compact, well- 
knit figure of a Quaker gentleman, apparently of about 
sixty years of age, dressed in drab or brown clothes of 
the plainest cut, and bearing on his handsome, manly 
face the impress of that benevolence with which his 
whole heart was filled. 

‘He was twenty years older than he seemed. The 
fountain of benevolence within freshened his old age 
with its continuous flow. The step of the octogenarian 
was elastic as that of a boy ; his form erect as the 
mountain pine. 

‘His whole physique was a splendid sample of na- 
ture’s handiwork. We see him now with our ‘ mind’s 
eye’ ; but with the eye of flesh, we shall see him no 
more. Void of intentional offence to God or man, his 
spirit has joined its happy kindred in a world where 
there is neither sorrow nor perplexity.’ 


The New York Tribune: 


‘Isaac T. Hopper was a man of remarkable endow- 
ments, both of head and heart. His clear discrimina- 
tion, his unconquerable will, his total unconsciousness 
of fear, his extraordinary tact in circumventing plans 
he wished to frustrate, would have made him illustrious 
as the general of an army ; and these qualities might 
have become false, if they had not been balanced by an 
unusual degree of conscientiousness and benevolence. 
He battled courageously, not from ambition, but from 
an inborn love of truth. He circumvented as adroitly 
as the most practised politician ; but it was always to 
defeat the plans of those who oppressed God’s poor— 
never to advance his own self-interest. 

Farewell, thou brave and kind old Friend! 
prayers of ransomed ones ascended to Heaven for thee, 
and a glorious company have welcomed thee to the 
Eternal City.’ 


On a plain block of granite at Greenwood Cemetery 
is inscribed :— 
ISAAC T. HOPPER, 
BORN DECEMBER 3p, 1771, 
ENDED HIS PILGRIMAGE MAY 7TH, 1852. 

‘Thou henceforth shalt have a good man’s calm,- 

A great man’s happiness ; thy zeal shall find 
Repose at length, firm friend of human kind.’ 

We shall publish 5000 copies of the first edifion. 
Early orders from the trade are solicited. It is a book 
which will have an immense sale, scarcely inferior to 
the sale of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, for in thrilling inter- 
est it is not behind that world-renowned tale. 

JOHN P. JEWETT & Co., 
Pusrisuers, Boston. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, Onto. 


Boston, July, 1853. jy29 3t 





JUVENILE 
ANTI-SLAVERY LITERATURE. 
E propose to publish, should the enterprise meet 


\ with sufficient encouragement, a series of books. 
for Children, to be comprised in twelve books, each in- 
dependent of the other, on subjects connected with the 
anti-slavery discussion. Let us instil into the youthful 
mind correct sentiments on this great question, and we 
shall soon have a generation of men and women who 
will do their duty. These works will be elegantl 
printed and illustrated, and made attractive for c 
dren. To be sold at 124 cents each. 

We publish this day the first of the series, entitled 


PICTURES c&c STORIES 
FROM UNCLE TOM’S CABIN, 
With ten Engravings, 


The other numbers will follow at intervals of about 
eight weeks. The second in the series will be 


THE EDINBURGH DOLL, 
AND OTHER TALES. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 
For sale, wholesale and retail, at the Bookstore of the 


Publishers, 
JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., Bosros, 
Jewett, Proctor & Worrnineton, Cleveland, Ohio, 


And by the principal Booksellers, and at the Anti-Sla- 
very Depositories. A5 6wis 





PORTRAIT OF MRS. STOWE. 


JOHN P. JEWETT & GCo., 
17 & 19 Cornnitt, 


AVE just received, from London, a beautifal line 
Engraving, on Steel, of Mrs. Harrier Bevcuzr 
Stowe. Price, 25 cents. Jy 16 


The New Method of Cure, 


Y Nornzirion, without drags, originally discovered, 
and now, for more than ten mane, snocesatll 
practised by LaRoy Sunperuanp, author of ‘ The B 
of Human Nature’ (New Theory of Healing, by Nu- 
oe * Book of Health,’ ‘ Book of Psycholo 
c. &e. 





sy,” 


How often are the public congratulated upon the al- 
ay invention of some new ‘ .’ (com of 
vile drugs.) which the sic# are invited to swallow, in 
order to be well! But, here is a discovery which su 
cedes the whole paraphernalia of drugs and ‘* 
with ‘pills,’ ‘syrups,’ or ‘ powders’ ; and is available 
all forms of acute, chronic, or nervous disease 
ever! Office 28 Eliot street, Boston. Hours from 8, 
A. M., to4, P.M. Wo charge for advice! 

Invalids at a distance may obtain Mr. Sunderland’s 
ape (* The Secret of Healing,”) free of postage, 

'y 


merits of Mr. "s : 
secret of his success in the treatment at 
Dyspepsia Consumption, , Se . 
Sores, Rheumatism, and other maiadies wh the com- 
ea had failed to cure ! 
ug-12 





| "DR. JOHN V. DeGRASSE, M. D., 








BENJ. 8. JONES, Rec. Sec’ry. 


Orrice No. 40 Pornar Srazzt,........ BOSTON. 
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POETRY. 


AMERICA. 


BY HORATIO N. SPOONER. 


Asylum of th’ oppressed—land of the free— 
Wash out your crimson stains ! 

Your world-embracing hospitality 
Hides not your whips and chains! 


Although your banner o’er the ocean waves, 
Sprinkled with Freedom’s stars, 

All nations know ye hold your chattel slaves, 
Your bloodhounds, bolts and bars ! 


Injustice mingles with your generous deeds— 
The foreign refagee 

Your smile enlivens, and your bounty feeds : 
Alas! your slaves that flee! 


Ye pity the oppressed far in the East ; 
Hungary’s ery ye heed— 

Ah! when ye make your fellow-man a beast, 
Does pity mark the deed ? 


Traitors to freedom careful ye embalm ; 
Their names ye canonize— 

Though they have wrought incalculable harm, 
Ye waft them to the skies ! 


Hark ! through your Southern borders hear the wail— 

The wail of deep despair ! 
That God who feeds the ravens will not fail, 

Ere long, to answer prayer. 

iniadliiljpnccanle 
From the Western Reserve Chronicle. 
STOP "EM! 
BY AMINIDAB, THE ELDER. 


Such a time was never seen ; 
‘ Fugitives’ from every station 
Run unbridled through the land ; 
Things are loose as all creation ! 
‘ Niggers’ flit as shadows by ; 
Compromises !—they don’t mind ’em ! 
Rushing off to starve and die, 
Never looking once behind *em. 
All mankind are breaking loose ; 
Seems as if the plague had got *em ; 
Helter-skelter—why the deuce 
Don’t somebody go and stop ’em ! 


White men, too, stark, raving mad, 
Rear and pitch in party traces ; 
It’s more than Government can do 
To keep them in their proper places. 
Legislation aint no use, 
People won't be taught their duty, 
But walk right off and act themselves, 
And say there’s glory in’t, and beauty ! 
All mankind are breaking loose ; 
Seems as if the plague had got ’em ; 
Helter-skelter—why the deuce 
Don’t somebody go and stop *em ! 


Young men are growing up as wild 

As eagles hatched with common chickens, 
That peck the roosters on the head, 

And take their own way, like the dickens. 
Away they go, with ‘ Hurrah, boys!’ 

No precept or restraint can bind ’em ;— 


”? 


* Freedom !’ they ery ; and first you know, 
In ‘ Abolition’ ranks you'll find ’em. 
All mankind are breaking loose ; 
Seems as if the plague had got ’em ; 
Helter-skelter—why the deuce 
Don’t somebody go and stop ’em ! 


Time was when Whigs and Democrats 
Could march the people up to battle, 
And ‘ Haw’ and ‘ Gee’ them in the ranks, 

As handy as old working cattle ; 
But now, they’re grown as wild as Cain, 

And headlong as a bull of Bashan, 
And how to break them in again 

Puzzles the ‘ old ones’ like the nation. 
All mankind are breaking loose ; 

Seems as if the plague had got "em ; 
Helter-skelter—why the deuce 

Don’t somebody go and stop *em ! 


The country’s all a stamping ground ; 
Old things are flying off the handle ; 
There’s no respect for time or place ; 
E’en Congressmen are ‘ food for scandal’ ! 
There’s bound to be a great stampede ; 
All things appear to alter phases ; 
And e’en old ‘ hacks’ are looking out 
To ‘catch the bits,’ and run like blazes! 
All mankind are breaking loose ; 
Seems as if the plague had got ’em ; 
Helter-skelter—why the deuce 
Don’t somebody go and stop ’em ! 
Cumentaliiastinioen 
GEORGE ENTLEY, 
A self-emancipated slave, and a man of remarkable 
energy of character, recently deceased. 
BY 0. A. BOWE. 


1. 

From proud Virginia and her galling chains, 

From cruel want, and stripes, and hounds, he fled— 
Fled like a frighted deer across the plains 

Where all his race so long had toiled and bled. 

Nor had he where to rest his weary head, 
Till hated Slaveland far behind him lay ; 

Then to himself the fleeing bondman said, 
‘Sure, Heaven hath sped me on my dangerous way, 
Here will I rest my limbs, and take mine ease to-day.’ 


Il. 
Unhappy Extiey ! this was not thy rest,— 
They greatly err who think our State is free ; 
Lo ! the vile Slave Act, at the South’s behest, 
Spreads like a funeral pall from sea to sea ! 
Old age, and youth, and helpless infancy, 
Are hunted down and seized as if for crime ; 
And this in States that boast of Liberty, 
And fill themselves with churches—proof sublime 
How blind or base men are, in this our land and time! 


m1. 
The grave hath rest for e’en the hunted slave, 
Nor fears of capture haunt its quiet air ; 
The strong man seeks the refuge of the grave, 
Nor doth his color bar admission there. 
What, think ye, is the witness he shall bear 
Of Slavery, at the bar of God most high, 
When al! its aiders have arraignment fair ? 
Fools cannot hide from his all-seeing eye, 
Nor crime escape at last the justice of the sky. 
Mouawk, July 17, 1858. 
——_—»—_. 
SUMMER. 
No more the tulips hold their torches up, 
And chesnuts silver candelebra bear ; 
And Spring, dethroned, has left her festive cup 
Of honey-due ; and other blossoms flare 
To light another feast with tinted glare. 
Summer has ta’en the sceptre, and the trees 
In low obeisance bow their weight of green ; 
The locusts bloom with swarms of snowy bees, 
That make the fragrant branches downward lean ; 
Each snow-ball bush with full-blown moons is hung, 
And all around, like red suns setting low, 
Large peonies shed a burning crimson glow, 
While—worlds of foliage on the shoulders swung 
Of Atlantean trunks—the orchards darkly grow. 
—— 
RULES FOR SUCCESS. 
Be firm—one constant element in luck 
Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 
See yon tall shaft ; it felt the earthquake’s thrill, 
Chung to its base, and greets the sunrise still. 
Stick to your aim ; the mongrel’s hold will slip,— 
But only crowbars loose the bull-dog’s grip ; 
Small as he looks, the jaw that never yields, 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields. 


-REFORMATORY. 








SPEECH OF REV. WILLIAM B. GREENE, 
OF BROOKFIELD, E 
In the Constitutional Convention of Massachusetts, on 


wealth to vote on the amended Constitution 


[orrici1aL REPORT,] 


Mr. Greexe, of Brookfield—I maintain, first, that 
the people have a certain natural right, which, under 
special conditions of society, manifests itself in the 
form of a right to vote. I maintain, secondly, that the 
women of Massachusetts are people existing under those 
special conditions of society. I maintain, finally, and 
by necessary uence, that the women of Massa- 
chusetts have a natural right to vote. I am but a re- 
cent convert to the doctrine of women’s rights, never 
having meditated upon the matter before the famous 
question was propounded by our good friend from Sa- 
lem, (Mr. Lord,) ‘Who are the people?’ I have been 
unable, therefore, to prepare myself with statistics. I 
know nothing of women’s wrongs, and, with the per- 
mission of the Committee, will argue the question sole- 
ly upon abstract and general grounds. I had the 
honor, when I spoke before, to define the people of 
Massachusetts as being that collective body, which in- 
cludes within itself all rational creatures existing with- 
in the limits of the Commonwealth. My definition was 


men, and immature children, are people. Certain gen- 
tlemen proposed to bring in petitions from the children 
statement. The word ‘ people’ has a specific and polit- 


are incapable of giving consent to government. No 


ject of government. 


the question of allowing the Women of the Common-| sovereign act of the people, is a government that is 


criticised at the time, on the ground that idiots, mad-| 


of this Commonwealth, praying that children also! 
might be permitted to vote. Ladhere to my original! it was that appointed them to be trustees, and to whom 


ical sense, fur not all that are governed are people. | trust, 
Oxen and horses are certainly governed, but they are) 
not people, and that for the reason that dumb creatures | the right to act for his people ; for the Emperor 


living creature can be recognized as one of the people, | 


if that living creature has not rational faculties by | argued im favor of the legal people of M ents; 
which it ean either consent or refuse to become the sub-} 


The fundamental doctrine of our vor, affirming himself to be the incarnation of every 
Republic is this, that governments derive their just | thing that is Russian. 7 





the right of voting, not only upon ordinary occasions, 
but of voting upon that occasion which is specially re- 
ferred to in this article of the Bill of Rights. In the} 


the sacred right of revolution. For I maintain that a 
government that is totally changed, by an immediate, 


revolutionized ; but if the people have a right to revo- 
lutionize government, then women, as a part of the 
people, partake in that right :—I am talking of rights, 
not of mights. If the people have a right to revolu- 
tionize government, then they have a right to do it 
peaceably ; for a right that must be exercised by force 
is no right at all. Whatever act a human being has 4 
perfect right to accomplish, that same act he has a right 
to accomplish peaceably. I claim that the right of wo- 
men to concur in the peaceable revolution of govern- 
ment shall be guarantied to them. - For if the people 
have the right to totally change their government, wo- 
men, who are people, and whom the Convention have 
confessed, by an authentic vote, to be people, have a 
right, to the extent that their numbers would give them 
power in the government, ‘to alter the government, 
and to take measures necessary for their safety, pros- 
perity and hgppiness.’ If we do not give them the 
right to vote, they have no political power to guaran- 
tee their own welfare. 

Before I go further, I must notice one statement 
which has been made upon this question. It was said 
by the gentleman from Boston, (Mr. Choate,) whom I 
| do not see in his seat, but it was endorsed by the gen- 
tleman from Freetown, (Mr. Hathaway,) whom I do 
see in his seat, that the men, the legal voters, are the 
trustees of women ; that the legal people are the trus- 
tees of the natural people. I should like to inquire who 





they are responsible for the proper fulfilment of their 
I would like to say, also, that the auto- 
| erat of Russia considers himself as a trustee, having 


| Nicholas would argue precisely as the gentleman from 
Boston argued, except that the gentleman from Boston 


1 ine 
while the Emperor Nicholas would argue in his own fa- 


powers from the consent of the governed. Oxen and} 


that cometh into the world ; and I maintain that wo- 
men are capable of receiving that intellectual light, | 
are rational creatures, haman beings, enjoying all 
the faculties which belong to human beings. I would 
call the attention of the Committee, for a moment, be- | 
fore I endeavor to prove the propositions [ enunciated | 
at the beginning of my remarks, to certain principles 
which are generally acknowledged to be correct by the 
people of this Commonwealth ; and in order that | may | 
support no principles, except such as will meet the ac- 
ceptance of the Committee, [ will quote the express 
words of the Bill of Rights. In the preamble to the 
Constitution we read— 


‘The end of the institution, maintenance and ad- 
ministration of government, is to secure the existence 
of the body politic ; to protect it; and to furnish the 
individuals who compose it with the power of enjoying | tors. 


Mr. Haraaway, of Freetown. 
| will permit me, I would like, before he proceeds any 
| further, to say that I have not presented any such doc- 
| trine as the gentleman has stated, in its sequence ; 
I undertook to combat, whether success- 
| fully or not, the doctrine that the people gave up cer- 
tain rights which they had the right to exercise, and 
| whiclr they could not resume. 


| hy no means. 


In the East, it is believed that this earth is an im- 
horses cannot give their consent to government, neither} menge plain, and that the four corners are supported 
can madmen, idiots, or immature children, give their! yoon the backs of four elephants, that the four ele- 
consent ; and therefore it follows, on account of this | phants stand upon the backs of four tortoises, and that 
natural incapacity, that none of these can be recogniz- | these stand upon a great snake; but what the snake 
ed as people. The people are they upon whom shines stands on, nobody knows. Now, sir, on what ground 
that intellectual light which enlighteneth every man | o¢ authority do the legal voters stand ? 


| we were shadowing forth the great American doctrine ; 
| not that the people yielded and gave up rights to their 
| rulers, by any means, but that it was a mere delega- 
| tion from the people, for a certain time, to taose that 
| exercised the power merely as our agents, and which 
the people had a right to resume at any time ; and that 
| the first delegation of power by the people was to elec- 


If the gentieman 


My ground was, that 


in safety and tranquillity their natural rights and the | 
blessings of life; and whenever these great objects are | 
not obtained, the people have a right to alter the gov-| 
ernment, and to take measures necessary for their| 
safety, prosperity and happiness.’ 

I would have the Committee mark that the preamble | 
to the Constitution does not say, that the legal voters | 
shall have the right to ‘alter the government, and take | 
measures necessary for their safety, prosperity and hap-! 
piness,’ but that ‘the people’ have this right. Now, 
if women are people, (and the Convention have already | 
affirmed, by a solemn vote, that women are people,) | 
they have a right to ‘alter the government, and take! 
measures necessary for their safety, prosperity and | 
happiness.’ 

We read, in the same preamble, that ‘ the body poli-| 
tic is formed by a voluntary association of individuals ; | 
is a social compact, by which the whole people cove-| 

bel 


. “ie ae . | 
nants with each citizen, and each citizen with the) 


whole people, that all shall be governed by certain laws | 
for the common good.’ Ido not believe that any body | 
politic was ever formed in this way. I suppose that | 
the social compact is the Ideal of human government, | 
and not the origin, and that human government be-| 
comes perfect in the proportion that it attains to con- | 
formity to this perfect pattern. Acknowledging, how- 
ever, the statement of the preamble to be the true the- 
ory of our government—true, at least, in idea—I would | 
ask you what you will do with those two thousand | 
women who have petitioned for the right of voting upon 
the amendments to the» Constitution? You say that 
the body politic is a social compact, by which you 
mean that it is the result of a social compact, and you 
say that ‘it is a social compact, by which the whole | 
people covenants with each citizen, and each citizen | 
with the whole people.” But here are two thousand | 
women who have demanded the right to vote upon the | 
amendments to the Constitution—that is to say, have 
demanded to enter into this covenant—what do you | 
propose to do with them? I suppose I shall be obliged | 
to take the stump in favor of the measures that we | 
approve in this Convention. TI suppose I shall have to 
endeavor to defend the course of action upon which we| 
may have entered. And now, sir, permit me to ask | 
what I shall do when Miss Lucy Stone, who lives about | 
three miles from me, interrupts me in the middle of! 
my speech, by reading from the preamble to the Con-| 
stitution, that ‘ the body politic is a social compact, by | 


which the whole people covenants with each citizen, and 
each citizen with the whole people, that all shall be} 
governed by certain laws for the common good’? She- 
will say that she wants to enter into that covenant ;) 
and how can any man vote to refuse the privilege to) 
wimen of entering into this compact, and at the same | 
time affirm that the social compact is formed by a vol-| 
untary association or agreement of the whole people? | 
If any person present can tell me how I can answer that 
woman upon this point, without confusion of face, he 
will relieve my mind very much indeed. 

We read that the people of this Commonwealth | 
‘have the exclusive right of governing themselves.’ | 
Can it be denied that women constitute one half of 
the population of the State; nay, that they are a ma- 
jority of the population? If we wish to be consistent, 
and express our real views in the Constitution, and not | 
insert in it a Democtatic falsehood by which we cannot | 
stand—I will not say a Democratic falsehood, but a 
Democratic truth, which we are to treat as though it 
were a falsehood—then we ought to say, if we are to 
deny the women’s rights, that the legal voters, or one 
half of the men—one quarter only of the whole peo- 
ple—have the sole exclusive right of governing them- 
selves and the rest of the people. Our fathers spake 
Btherwise ; they said that the Pprorie of the Common- 
wealth ought to have the sole exclusive right of gov- 
erning themselves. What shall I say to Miss Lucy 
Stone upon this point? 

Again—‘ No man, nor corporation, or association of 
men, have any other title to obtain advantages, or par- 
ticular and exclusive privileges, distinct from those of 
the community, than what arises from the considera- 
tion of services rendered to the publieg I should like 
any gentleman to state what peculiar and transcendent 
services have been rendered to the public by legal 
voters, and I should then like to state certain services 
which have been rendered by women. 

* Government is instituted for the common good ; for 
and happi of the 





' 


| we must now go back to the original fountain of politi- 


Mr. Greene. May I ask the gentleman if he believes 
in the dogma of the social compact ? 


Mr. Hatuaway. I do, sir. 

Mr. Greene. I congratulate the women upon the 
accession of so distinguished an advocate to their cause. 
I suppose the gentleman will go with us in endeavoring 
to secure to women the right of voting on the proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. He will perceive that 


cal power. I grant, for the present, that the women 
gave up their power originally ; for I desire not to 
meet the gentleman half-way, but go the whole way my- 
self, since it is necessaty that we should give him a gen- 
erous welcome, now that he comes out on our side. I 
will grant that the women gave up their own political 
power, and put it into the hands of their husbands and 
fathers. But it is at this very moment of time that 
the people are going back to the origin of all things, 
politically—going back to that which underlies the 
snake on which the earth rests ;—and I maintain that 
the women ought to be consulted in this crisis, to see 
if they will continue to delegate their political authori- 
ty to their husbands, brothers and fathers. The Bill 
of Rights further says : 

‘In order to prevent those who are vested with au- 
thority from becoming oppr@ssors, the people have a 
right, at such periods and in such manner as they 
shall establish by their frame of government, to cause 
their public officers to return to private life ; and to fill 
up vacant places by certain and regular elections and 
appointments.” 

Now, I maintain that a legal voter is ‘ a public officer.’ 
The gentleman from Freetown has shown us that the 
legal voter has been delegated by the women and non- 
voting men to exercise a power as a trustee for them ; 
he shows us where the trust came from, from the non- 
voting people, the natural people. If this trust iscom- 
mitted to the legal voters, then they are public officers ; 
and the people, that is, the women and the non-voting 
men, have a right, on certain occasions, to make these 
officers retire to private life, and exercise the trust no 
longer. Mark the word! ‘In order to prevent those, 
who are vested with authority, from becoming op- 
pressors, the people have a right’; the ‘ people,’ not 
the legal voters, mind you, but the ‘ people.” 

Again, sir, ‘ All elections ought to be free; and all 
the inhabitants of this Commonwealth ’——Now, Mr. 
Chairman, I would like to ask you, if, in your various 
travels through this Commonwealth, you were met ever 
by any of that obscure portion of ‘ its inhabitants’ call- 
ed women. (Langhter.) ‘ All the inhabitants ’——I be- 
lieve inhabitants are those who havea residence. ‘ All 
the inhabitants of this Commonwealth having such 
qualifications as they shall establish ’——- They establish ? 
Who establish ?—the legal voters? No,sir. ‘Having such 
qualifications as they (the inhabitants) shall establish 
by their frame of government.’ Now, we are establish- 
ing a frame of governmeng ; and I ask yon by what 
right you prevent the women from having @ voice in 
the matter. I confess, that after a frame of govern- 
ment is established, and the men have been made the 
trustees of the women, it may be correct to have the 
men act for the women. But now we are establishing 
the foundation itself, upon which the whole superstruc- 
ture must stand, and the question is, whether you will 
allow the women to exercise the right of choosing their 
trustees, or whether you will force trustees upon them 
in an arbitrary and tyrannical manner ? 


Sir, I know very well what course the Convention will 
take in this matter, and I know very well what an- 
swers I shall receive, if I receive any. Sir, I call for 
arguments—not phrases. I profess, sir, to stand upon 
democratic ground, and I would like to know how any 
democrat can rise up here and say, that he believes the 
doctrines set forth in the Massachusetts Bill of Rights, 
and at the same time say that he will deny to women 
the exercise of their right to vote. 


The gentleman from Berlin, as I understand, proved, 
while I was absent, the other day, or attempted to 
prove, that the father of a family has the natural right 
to govern his wife and children. I think it likely I 
may misstate his words, as I did not hear them, but I 
believe the substance of his remarks was as I have 
said, that the father has a natural right to govern his 
family. Well, sir, the Autocrat of Russia uses the same 
argument, affirming that his domination is paternal in 
itscharacter and principle. The gentleman from Ber- 
lin will think further upon this subject of woman's 
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mythus of Adam, and upon that of the subjugation of 
Eve to her husband. The sentence upon Eve, as re- 


' corded in the book of Genesis, is as follows :— 
hands of women, as well as in the hands of men, rests}. 


‘In sorrow thou shalt bring forth children, and thy 
> =~ 6 pln a , and he shall rule over 


Sir, I submit, that if any invention of science can 
succeed in preventing the pain which attends the com- 
ing of 4 new haman being into the world, no sin would 
be committed by the woman who should adopt that in- 
vention, and employ it for the relief of her own suffer- 
ing. I know that in Scotland, the use of chloroform has 
been objected to as interfering with the original sen- 
tence denounced by the Almignty upon woman. Such 
objections are, of course, absurd. But if the use of 
chloroform by women in child-birth be just, innocent 
and right, although it obviates one half the curse of the 
original sentence, who shall dare to affirm that it is not 
just, innocent and right that women should be put in 
& position to emancipate themselves from the other half’ 
of the curse? But, granting the correctness of the ar- 
gument, that the father has a right te control his fami- 
ly, what shall wedo with the women who are over twen- 
ty-one years of age, who earn their own living, and are 
free from their fathers? I take it that such women are 
entitled to vote, and that they are people. 

Now, sir, I will endeavor to prove, with the precision, 
though not with the conciseness, perhaps, of a mathe- 
matical demonstration, my position that the women of 
Massachusetts have a natural right to vote. I will tres- 
pass upon the patience of the Convention for a few mo- 
ments only, and hope I may secure its attention, as 1 
shall be under the necessity of having recourse to an 
order of ideas not often brought before a body of this 
kind. I ask every gentleman to weigh, in his own 
mind, and answer mea few of the questions which I 
will suggest to him. 

Is there not always before us an ideal, a mental 
picture, if you will, an image, of what we ought to be 
and are not?) Dees not every one who endeavors to 
follow this ideal revealed to his inward vision, every 
one who endeavors to attain to conformity with it, find 
it enlarge itself, and remove from him? Does not he 
that follows it improve his moral character, the ideal 
remaining ever above him, and before him, prompting 
him to new exertions? What is conscience but a com- 
parison of ourselves as we are, mean, pitiful, weak, with 
ourselves as we ought to be, wise, powerful, holy? 
What is conscience but a comparison of our actual con- 
duct with our ideal of human perfection?» As we make 
new efforts in striving after the fulness of perfection re- 
vealed in our hearts, the ideal removes further and fur- 
ther from us, making higher and higher claims, until, 
at last, we lose ourselves in the contemplation of the 
Infinite Majesty ; for, in this upward aspiration, there 
is revealed to us a knowldge of our spiritual existence, 
and a knowledge of the Most High God. Man is cre- 
ated in the image of God, and it is his duty to bring 
out into its full splendor that Divine Image which is 
latent at the bottom of his heart. When a man first 
recognizes this Divine Ideal, which is the shadow of 
God, it is to him like the dawning of anewday. As he 
looks stedfastly, the darkness of his understanding be- 
gins to disappear, and the day-star begins to rise in his 
heart. As he moves forward toward the mark of his 
desire, subordinating his will to the divine will, he en- 
ters into communion and fellowship with God the Fa- 
ther ; and the Eternal Sun fills the whole firmament of 
his soul with its rays of three-fold glory. But, if a man 
aspire toward God, he must aspire according to his three- 
fold nature ; he must aspire according to his body, his 
soul, and his spirit ; he must obey the Divine Law in 
its three-fold applications. Man must follow the image 
of what he ought to be, in the natural world, in the 
moral world, and in th® world of thought. 

Liserty is the right which every human being pos- 
sesses of aspiring toward God, by the development of 
that three-fold human nature—physical, intellectual 
and moral—on which the image of God is stamped. 
Liberty is the form of the relation which exists, and 
necessarily exists, between man and his Maker. Now 
this liberty is the sum of human right ; for, because 
man has a three-fold existence—physical, moral and 
spiritual—he must glorify God by aspiring toward Him 
in accordance with this three-fold nature; that is to 
say, man has a natural right and duty to develop all the 
faculties of his three-fold being. 

Shall repressive laws, shall priests and creeds, shall 
public opinion, separate between me and the Father of 
my spirit? Tyrants and priests know nothing of the 
revelation which God makes in the centre of my indi- 
vidual heart. I stand before God as an individual 
man ; he communicates his will in the secret chambers 
of the centre of my individual heart. The revelation 
which God makes to me, is made to me, not to another. 
Individualism (which is the opposite to Egotism) is, 
therefore, a holy doctrine. The individual man is a 
mysterious and holy force placed on the earth in ac- 
cordance with the mysterious designs of a holy Provi- 
dence. Touch him not, therefore; seek not to guide 
him by indirect influence, for he is holy! Man is the 
temple of God, and his heart is the sanctuary from 
which the Almighty designs to reveal his presence. He 
that contends against the rights of an individual man, 
contends against God ; for it is the ever-attractive in- 
dwelling of God in the individual soul, that is the ori- 
gin and foundation of all human rights. 


An organization of society which renders a man de- 
pendent upon his neighbors, upon public opinion— 
which, in a word, renders him subservient to his acci- 
dents, instead of supreme over them—is destructive to 
individualism, and is, therefore, profoundly immoral. 

Now I maintain—and let me see the man stand up 
that claims todeny it—I maintain that weman has an 
intellectual and spiritual nature; I maintain that wo- 
man aspires toward God, that she stands in secret and 
direct relations with God ; that the will of God is re- 
vealed to her, secretly, and in the centre of her indi- 
vidual heart. I maintain, therefore, that woman has 
natural, divine rights, and that these rights come from 
that relation which she sustains to her Maker, which, 
because it imposes duties upon her, imposes the 
correlative duty upon us of taking from her nothing 
that is necessary to enable her to perform her duties. 

At the risk of being tedious, I will endeavor to show 
the identity of the fundamental dogma of democracy 
(that of the supremacy of man over his accidents) 
with the fundamental principle of Christianity ; for I 


recognize no democracy that is contra-distinguished | 4). 


from Christianity, and no Christianity which teaches 
either the divine right of kings, or the divine right of 
any portion of the people to govern any other portion, 
without the consent of the governed. What is this up- 
ward aspiration of the soul toward God, if not that 
spiritual attraction, or gravitation, of which St. Augus- 
tine speaks, and which he denominates charity or love? 
‘Charity,’ he says, "is the weight of spiritual exist- 
ences.’ What is Faith, if not the conviction which is 
awakened by the spiritual world, through the power of 
this supreme attraction, in the soul that is akin to it- 
self? Is not Hope the confidence which is borne in this 
upward aspiration? From these fundamental princi- 
ples of democracy, can we not thus deduce every one 
of the fundamental principles of Christian morality? 

Moreover, the universe exists eternally to the mind 
of God in idea. A Divine Ideal of the universe is, 
therefore, eternally with God ; and—because the Su- 
preme is essentially intelligent—that same Ideal, in a 
certain sense, is God. Besides, the whole visible uni- 
verse was created with reference to man, that is to 
say, was created with reference to beings enjoying dis- 
tinct consciousness and will ; such beings are, there- 
fore, more or less perfect embodiments of the Divine 
Ideal. One perfect man, that is, one perfect incarna- 
tion of the Divine Ideal, has existed, &c. &c. 

Are not these the fundamental postulates of Christi- 
anity as considered metaphysically? Was not our 
Lord the crown and completion of the creation? Was 
He not the incarnation of the Ideal? What is that 
Word which is with God and is God—that Word, in ac- 
cordance with which all things are made that are made 





—that Word which is the true intellectual light, en- 


lightening every man that cometh into the world—that 
Word which was incarnated in the Savior of the world 
—if it be not the Divine Ideal? If it is evident that 
the moral doctrines of Christianity and progressive De- 
mocracy coincide, it is equally evident that Christianity 
and Demoeracy are identical in their metaphysical 
basis. Christianity and Democracy, in their germ, in 
their fundamental principles, are identical ; and be- 
cause Christianity recognizes no distinction of sex in 
the soul, affirming that ‘there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor female, in the body of 
Christ, which is the Church,’ Democracy ought, in like 
manner, to affirm that the State should take no cogni- 
zance of differences of sex and color. Are not the dif- 
ferences of sex and color ‘ accidental,’ merely, in hu- 
man existence ? 

I rejoice that I have had this opportunity to affirm 
the identity of the fundamental principles of Christi- 
anity and Democracy. I have demonstrated that wo- 
man is capable of the exercise of a religious sentiment, 
and that she, therefore, possesses natural rights ; and, 
in demonstrating this, I have demonstrated that she has 
a right to vote. Whatis the right to vote? Itisa 
right which the citizen has to protect himself against 
the encroachments of society. The right to vote is the 
right to protect other rights ; and, if the rights to be 
protected are natural, then the right to protect those 
rights is also natural. It has been said by the gentle- 
man from Boston, (Mr. Hillard,) that the right to vote 
is, or ought to be, consequent upon the possession of 
property. But if a man has not a dollar’s worth of 
property in the world, has he not a right to acquire 
property? And if he has a right to agquire property, 
has he not a right to protect that right to acquire? 
Can he protect that right to acquire property, if he 
have no vote by which he can put a vetoon the en- 
croachments of property castes? And so it is with 
all other rights, If a woman has rights, she has also 
a right to protect those rights. I repeat, that if man 
has a natural right to protect himself, he has a natu- 
ral right [in Massachusetts, at least] to vote, because a 
right to vote is necessary, under existing conditions 
of society, to enable him to protect his other rights. 
If women are human beings and people, then they, in 
like manner, have a natural right to vote, at least, in 
those societies where the right of self-protection organ- 
izes itself spontaneously in the form of a right to vote. 
The women of Massachusetts have, therefore, a natural 
right to vote. 


In order to enforce his remarks, the gentleman (Mr. H.) 
quoted Aristotle. Sir, it is lawful to quote Aristotle. The 
first phrase in Aristotle’s book upon politics, and the 
one that in reality sums up his whole theory, affirms 
that the State, as such, is founded, not on right, but on 
interest—egotism. But self-interest, egotism, is, as 
Swedenborg, Boehme, and other spiritual writers af- 
firm, the centre and essence of hell. The gentleman 
maintains that no progress has been made in the sci- 
ence of government from the days of Aristotle until 
now. He has altogether forgotten that the Savior of 
the world was born upon the earth since the time of 
Aristotle, and died on the cross, expressly for the pur- 
pose of destroying the spirit of egotism which Aris- 
totle advocates, and of substituting the principle of 
fraternity in its stead. Modern democracy dates its 
origin from Judea, not from Greece and Rome. Mod- 
ern democracy is based upon a divine principle, not 
upon egotism, which is an infernal principle. Who, 
then, can acknowledge the principles of democracy as 
set forth in the Bill of Rights, and at the same time 
deny the right of women to vote? I would like to see 
some man rise up in his place, and give me an argu- 
ment—I care not what it is—any argument that is 
worthy to be listened to by a man of sense and reflec- 
tion, against the right of women to vote. No one 
rises: I should like to have it put into the record that 
no man rises. 


I have now said almost all that is necessary to be 
said, at the present time, taking the circumstances into 
consideration. If any arguments had been adduced on 
the other side, the case might have been different. Be- 
fore I sit down, however, I want to make a single re- 
mark. Certain very wealthy gentlemen of Boston, re- 
cently deceased, have been alluded to several times upon 
this floor, and they have been defended against certain 
alleged calumnies. My friend from Northboro’, (Mr. 
Burlingame,) made some statements in relation to 
wealthy men, to which I listened carefully, but I was 
not aware that he said any thing against those three 
gentlemen of Boston. I did not hear any thing uttered 
which could be tortured into an attack upon them. 
He drew a sharp line of «distinction between men of 
mere property and men of genius. What he said about 
men of mere property was undoubtedly true ; no man 
can deny it ; and I think that what he said about men 
of genius is also true. But he made no particular al- 
lusion to those three Boston men. One of those gentle- 
men I did not know, but the other two were unques- 
tionably men of genius, and the loss experienced by the 
community on account of their death was because they 
were men of genius. The vacancies left by those dis- 
tinguished gentlemen cannot easily be filled. The 
gentleman from Northboro’ said nothing derogatory to 
either of them. Had any thing been said in this hall 
injurious to their character or detracting from their 
merit, Lam the man who would have risen suddenly to 
repel the unjust accusation ; but I deem it right to say 
that no accusation has been made. 

* - * * * * 


Mr. Greens, of Brookfield—I did not expect again to 
saya single word to the Convention on this subject ; 
but if the Convention will indulge me, I will not occu- 
py more than ten or fifteen minutes, at most. 

I think that if we adopt the motion of the gentle- 
man from Winchendon (Mr. Marvin) to strike out the 
whole of this report, except the words indicated, we 
shall neither be treating the petitioners themselves nor 
the Committee which made the » With the cour- 
tesy which, to my mind, appears to be due to both. 

There are two things which I desire to say. In the 

first place, I have heard it denied that the Convention 
has the right to submit the proposed amendments of the 
Constitution to the whole people, including women. I 
will only undertake, upon this head, to read a short 
extract from the act of the people themselves—decree- 
ing that this Convention should be called. In the 3d 
section of the act, I read as follows :— 
‘They (the Convention] may take into consideration 
iety and expediency of revising the present 
Constitution of Government of this Commonwealth, or 
the propriety and expediency of making any, and, if 
any, what alterations or amendments in the present 
Constitution of Government of this Commonwealth. 
And such alterations and amendments, when made and 
adopted by the said Convention, shall be submitted to 
the people for their ratification and adoption, in such 
manner as the said Convention may direct ; and if 
ratified by the people in the manner directed by the 
said Convention, the Constitution shall be deemed and 
taken to be altered or amended accordingly.” 

The alterations and amendments are to be submitted 
to whom? To the legal voters? No, but to the ‘ peo- 
ple.’ And how are they to be submitted? ‘In such 
manner as the Convention may direct.’ Evidently, 
the Convention has this whole matter under its own 
control ; and it must be borne in mind that the Conven- 
tion has once for all determined, by a solemn vote, that 
womer are ‘ people.’ 

Mark you! I repeat that the act does not say, ‘ shall 
be submitted to the legal voters,’ but ‘ shall be submit- 
ted to the people.’ If it be said that the word ‘ peo- 
ple’ is used in the sense implied by the present state of 
things, I have to state that such an idea is altogether 
erroneous, for the reason that in other parts of the act, 
there is an essential distinction made between the peo- 
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Face the music, gentlemen !—an4 say, ‘We have al ri or FREDER! 
been wrong ; it is all nonsense to staya ones nig Rr’ a 
ooratic doctrine of the Bill of Rights.” 1 do not una, evi 
stand this new dogma, that there is q divine righ 3 1 : ee 
the family ; but I know that it is not the old aa . vores of spirit 
tic tradition of democracy. Let it be explained ew. ~~ my vi 
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work, and if the Bill of Rights is a humbug and an 
imposition, let us say so, that we may know where we 
all stand. If, on the other hand, it shall 
the declared principles of democracy 
but the contrary, then say that, and Stand by your af. 
firmation. Sir, the declarations contained in the Bill 
of Rights smite on the ear of the pedple like the blast 
of an awakening trumpet. Let the man say it that 
dares, that the natural, inalienable and indefeasihlg 
rights do not inhere in the individual, which the Bill of 
Rights attributes to the individual ; let the man who 
will say that, face the people! For my part, I will 
never confess that man has no natural, inalienable and 
indefeasible political rights, if he be not at the head of 
a family. I stand by the old democratic dogma, and 
by all the consequences that flow from it. 
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I should have answered you before, but 


time, and do justice to myself and the subject. But 
the right time will never come, unless I make it; 


here is my answer ; one that comes from the deepest 
depths of my soul. 

Do I believe in a God? 
more. 


Yes! 
God is a necessity of my nature. I can no 


More—infinitely 


more exist without a consciousness of the being, pres. 
ence, and ever-controlling influence of God, than I can 
exist, and be healthy and happy without food, air, 
light, sleep, or the society of fellow-beings. This be- 
lief, or consciousness (as I would rather call it) of the 
being of a God—a primal Intelligence,, an infinite 
Power, or Creative Agent, or Life Principle, of all 
created things and beings—is as inseparable from the 
very nature of my soul, as is the consciousness of my 
own existence. 
vating, progressive, sovereign power of my being God 
is the centre magnet of the universe to all intelligent, 
moral beings. My soul turns to Him as naturally and 
necessarily as the needle turns to the pole. Counter- 
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